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No pies in the 
General's face, plea 


The Wall Street Journal of July 12 pub- 
lished a remarkable article by Richard 
Roper, in which he disclosed the enorm- 
ous lengths to which the armed services 
will go to assist film-makers working on 
films which portray the forces in a 
favourable way. The Walt Disney pro- 
duction Moon Pilot was to have been a 
joint effort of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. But the Air 
Force’s Hollywood Information Officer 
had other ideas: ‘‘ When Disney showed 
us what they wanted to do, I said 
‘Let’s make it all Air Force,’ and they 
agreed.” 


Richard Roper goes on to say that the 
change benefited both the studio and the 
Air Force. Disney writers and execu- 
tives were given red carpet treatment at 
an Atlas missile launching at nearby 
Vandenberg Air Force Base. 


“The Air Force, in turn, was por- 
trayed in the movie as having a major 
role in the glamorous job of exploring 
space. Actually NASA has had the 
primary charge of manned space ex- 
ploration so far. 


“Moon Pilot is but one example of 
how military services are able to in- 
fluence the movie and television indus- 
tries. By offering producers free tech- 
nical advice, manpower and equip- 
ment at little or no cost, the services 
find they can get favours in return. 
Those favours include the presentation 
of military men in a good light, back- 
ing of a particular branch in inter- 
service rivalries, and sometimes the 
ability to edit out material offensive to 
the services. 


“In most cases the military assistance 
offered to producers is directly propor- 
tionate to the anticipated benefit. ‘We 
don’t co-operate unless we can see that 
a movie or TV show will do us some 
good,’ asserts an Army information 
officer.” 


It is not always very clear what the 
“ good” that the services hope to obtain 
is, but it is usually recognised in films 
depicting the more glorious of American 
victories. The US Army jumped at the 
chance to make the film To Hell and 
Back which was about the World War II 
exploits of a Congressional Medal of 
Honour winner, and amongst other ex- 
pensive assistance, it laid on a full divi- 
sion review for the cameras, with 18,000 
men and all of the outfit’s tanks, guns, 
trucks. jeeps and aircraft. But a request 
to use an Air Force base as a back- 
ground to a Columbia Pictures produc- 
tion was turned down because officials 


objected to scenes in which a general 
was smacked in the face with a pie. 


Pentagon regulations say that assistance 
to producers should involve “no addi- 
tional expense to the Government” and 
that military personnel aren’t to perform 
services beyond their normal duties ex- 
cept during their own time. These rules 
however get a broad interpretation. 


“ When those people really want to see a 
picture made there are almost no lengths 
they won't go to,” says a producer’s 
assistant in liaison work with the mili- 
tary. 

Richard Roper reports that “the Army 
flew four H-21 helicopters from Fort 
Lewis, Wash., more than 1,200 miles to 
Phoenix, Ariz., for Columbia to use as 
camera platforms in filming the 1960 
movie Mountain Road.” 


The Army explains that these costs “ can 
be charged to ‘ training’ of the helicopter 
crews and maintenance men.” It adds 
that the movie, about the heroic rear- 
guard actions of a combat engineer unit 
in China during World War I, helped 
recruiting efforts by ‘stimulating in- 
terest in the Army generally and in the 
Engineers in particular.” 

The military are not slow to make things 
difficult for pictures that portray the ser- 
vices in harsh light, however. After read- 
ing the script for a proposed picture in 
which an over-ambitious general sends 
improperly equipped airmen into combat 
in the Korean War, the Pentagon rejected 
the producer’s application for assistance 
on the ground that the film depicted Air 
Force men as “ undisciplined, selfish, in- 
efficient and glory-seeking.” As a result 
the producer is having to completely re- 
write the script to overcome Air Force 
objections. 


MGM’s request for a cruiser for their 
film The Honeymoon Machine suffered 
in much the same way. After they read 
the script, Richard Roper points out. 
“ Navy officials objected that an admiral 
was portrayed as too stuffy and a young 
lieutenant was to be shown swinging at 
the admiral.” After MGM “cleaned up 
the admiral so he wasn’t so pompous ” 
and deleted the punch scene, it got the 
cruiser. 


A romance between a sergeant and a 
woman Air Force captain was cut out of 
Flight from Ashiya at the request of the 
Air Force. “We know that kind of 
thing goes on,” explains an Air Force 
officer, “ but we don’t like to publicise 
fm 

In some cases, however, there is more 
involved than the mere propriety of ser- 
vice romances. When films depict the 
soldiers and political leaders of countries 
that are now friendly with the US, at the 
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The U.S. Air Force loans a missile site for 
Walt Disney's “Moon Pilot.” 


time when they were foes, the Pentagon 
is particularly watchful of the way the 
producer handles the subject. The Wail 
Street Journal’s report concludes with 
one example of this: 

“Defence Department script reviewers 
prevailed upon Universal Pictures to 
tone down the portrayal of a World War 


IL Japanese colonel’ in the movie No 
Man is an Island, to be released later this 
year. The script originally had the officer 
whipping the priest, but Universal played 
down the scene ‘to avoid making the 
Japanese officer look like a bloodthirsty 
guy,’ says an officer who worked with 
Universal on the movie.” 
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a just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 


Self-government for 
Wales 


write for Welsh Nationalist Aims 
by Gwynfor Evans 


9d post free 
and actively support 
Plaid Cymru 


Welsh Nationalist Party 
radical and decentralist 
8 Queen Street Cardiff 


books for campaigners 


every book in print 

peace pamphlets and periodicals 

stationery and greetings cards 

text books, novels, children’s books 
write or call 


hOUSMANS 


the Peace News bookshop 


5 Caledonian road 
King’s Cross London N1 
bookstalls for meetings and 
conferences: book tokens issued 
and exchanged 
send sae for latest lists 
books for everyone 


FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors”’ sent 
on request 


ST. PANCRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 

A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. Is. extra.) Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
aboye—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


BANK HOLIDAY 
Advertisement copy and details for Diary, 
intended for publication in Peace News 
dated August 10, must be received by 
Thursday, August 2, at the latest. 


Apply, The Warden. Peace News. 
5 Caledonian Rd., London. N.1. 


Personal 
Duplicaiing. verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, London. N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


Heavy School Fees? 5,000 Angolan refugee tod- 
dlers in 40 South Congo villages desire education. 
Every child’s right. Cost £1 p.a. per child. We 
support 2,000. Will you sponsor one of the re- 
maining 3,000? War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, 
London, W.5. 


Holidaymakers ! When choosing your souvenirs and 

gifts don't forget to buy something for sale at the 

Peace News Christmas Fair. We will look after it 

we November. Send to: 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
fe 


: Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. 


nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, iori 


several levels. Write Anthony Weaver, 18 Campden 
Grove, London, 5 


Volunteers needed: Christmas card packaging for 
annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 


Rd.. N.1. TER 8248. 


War Resisters' International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


Literature 


Books on everything to everywhere. 


stationary, greetings cards, etc. 


King's Cross. London, N.1. (TER. 8248 


Britain's oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 
tight and consistently against war - the ‘‘ Socialist 
Leader."’ Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
Jateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 


from your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1. 


Libraries bought: politics, economics, world affairs. 
RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 6. 


Mankind Against War, the new six-sided leaflet of 
the National Committee of 100, in five languages : 
English, French, Italian, German and Russian. De- 
signed for use as a means of world-wide person to 
person contact, groundwork for building the Anti- 
War International. Will you take a supply and 
send copies to likely people? 25 for 2s. 6d., 100 
for 10s., 250 for £1. Post free. From 13 Goodwin 
St, London, N.4, or 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


Situations Wanted 


W. Berlin girl student, Quaker, CND, fluent French, 
German, English, Swedish, wants paid work Aug.- 
Sept. Teaching, translation, part or full-time, any- 
thing considered. Box No. 102 


Holiday Accommodation 


Book your holiday with a PN advertiser. If your 
needs are not met in this issue, write for suggestions 
to PN Holiday Bureau, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. ‘* Bryn Tanat Guest 
House, Llansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland brochure. 
enna ee en Ee 


Accommodation Vacant 


West Hampstead. Fully-furnished flat to let. Avail. 
able now. Sleeps 4 adults. Children welcomed. 


12 gns. per week. HAMpstead 7586. 


Accommodation Wanted 


Woman CND pacifist requires comfortable but 
moderate London accommodation from mid-August. 
Box No. 101. 


D | 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


26 July-7 Aug, Thurs-Tues 


Campaign Caravan Route: Cheltenham, Worcester, 
Redditch, Coventry, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Manchester, Oldham. Watch for 
further details. Information : 10 Compayne Gdns., 
London, N.W.6. 


26 July, Thursday 


London, E.11: & p.m. Friends’ Mig. Hee, Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Group Discussion. PPU. 


27 July, Friday 


Bristot : 7.30 p.m. Mrs. Poole's, 9 Cussins Rd., off 
Coldharbour, 6. Meeting to discuss Autumn Plans. 
PPU. 


N 


St. Ives, Cornwall: 7.30 p.m. Community Roem. 
Judith Cook reports on Moscow Peace Conference. 
CND. 


Worcester: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. Public 


Meeting organised by Campaign Caravan. 


28 July-4 Aug, Sat-Sat 


York: St. John's College. FoR Summer Confer- 
ence. ‘‘ The Ministry of Reconciliation to a World 
in Need.” Speakers: Dr. H . Farmer, T. 
George Thomas. Canon John Collins and ethers. 
Details: FoR, 29 Great James St., London, W.C.1. 


28 July, Saturday 


Ilford: 3 p.m Pioneer Market, by Henry Taylor's. 
Open-air Meeting. YCND 


King’s Cross, London: 9.30 4.m. - 5 p.m. Ampion 
St. Adventure Playground. Volunteers needed fer 
CND Constructive Service work 


Southport : 3-5 p.m. and 6-7.30 p.m. Piee Bowanec. 
Open-air meetings. CND. 


29 July-4 Aug, Sun-Sat 


Copenhagen, Denmark: WRI Study Conference : 
** Resistance in Europe - the Emergence of Civil 
Disobedience."" ‘' Breidablik,’’ Vejkeeovej 41, Holte. 
Conference fee £1, plus ct ar day. Full details: 
Sec., WRI, 88 Park Ave., field, Middx. 


30 July- 3 Aug, Mon-Fri 


Oxford : St. Hilda's College. Oxfam. Conference : 
“* Asia - Freedom from Hunger.” 


30 July, Monday 


Brighton: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Ewart Serjeant: ‘* The World Disarmament Con- 
ference in Moscow.” iD. 


31 July, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Guest 
speaker, Laurens Otter: ‘‘ The Irrelevance of the 
Pledge." PPU. 


2 August, Thursday 
London, E.11: & p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 


Rd., Leytonstone. Bill & Dorrie Gotch : ‘‘ Pictures 
of Italian Holiday.*" PPU. 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


| 


Loadoa, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Hee., 
Rd. ‘* The World Peace Beigade.*’ Speakers : 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Bayard Rustin, A. J}. Muste, 
Me Ramechandran, Michael Scott and ethers. 

ews. 


HIROSHIMA DAY 
6 August, Monday 


Bournemouth: Assemble 2.15 p.m. at Horseshoe 
Common (Old Christchurch Rd.) for Vigil and 
Poster Parade. CND 


f 


in half-hour shifts. Volunteers : MEA 2154. Women 
Against the Bomb. 

9 August, Thursday 

Leadon, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse.. Bush 


Rd., Leytonstone. 
Gold Rush." PPU 


11 August, Saturday 


Iiford : 3 p.m. Pioneer Market, by Henry Taylor's. 
Open-air Meeting. Speaker : Dennis Gould. YCND. 


London, N.W.2: 2.38 p.m. outside Co-op. Store, 
bettom end of Kilburn High Rd. Assemble 
Poster Parade. D. 


oward Hutchings : ‘‘ The Great 


t 


15 August, Wednesday 


Londoa, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Haff, 
Lower Fore St.  “‘ Free Speech."" PPU. 


19 August, Sunday 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult School Hall. 
Nutley : ‘' The Outlook for Religion.’* 


25 Aug-1 Sept, Sat-Sat 


Bromsgrove, Worcs. : Family Summer School, Avon- 
croft, Stoke Prior. ‘‘ Realities of Independence - 
in the West African Setting.’ Details: Race Rela- 
tions C'ttee, SoF. Friends’ Hse.. Euston Rd.. 
London, N.W.1. 


7-9 September, Fri-Sun 


Sheffield 10: Conference of War on Want Groups. 
Stephenson Hall. Oakholme Rd. Speakers: Regi- 
nald Prentice, M.P., Donald Groom, Arthur Gait- 
skell. Fee: £2. Send 10s. booking fee to Geoffrey 
C. J. Stoneham, 27 Sterndale Rd., Sheffield 7, 
before July 28. 


7-14 Sept, Fri-Fri 
School for Students and Young 


Holiday Fellowship Youth Camp. Kess- 
: Julian Atkinson, 54 Park Rd. 


Jack K. 


Lowestoft : 


12-14 Sept, Wed-Fri 


Heniel Hempstead, Herts.: Felden Lodge. 3 
Conference tor Students. Speakers: Rev. Kenneth 
Greet. Rev. David Stacey. Details: Rev. John 
Stacey, 198 Ferrymead Ave., Greenford. Middx. 


21-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Wantage. Berks. : Study Conference on Non-violence 
- its philosophy and practice. arney Manor. 
Details: Dr. J. Mongar, 22 Marriott Rd., Barnet, 
Herts. C'ttee of 100. 


6-7 October, Sat-Sun 


Southport: PPU N.W. area week-end Conference.’ 
Bookings to Llew Lloyd, 25 Derwent Ave., Prescot, 
Lancs. 


Every day 


Coatinuous day and night picket at US Embassy, 
Grosvenor Sq., until tests stop, Posters at 
picket line. All enquiries Ella Morgan, LAN 5090. 
Dilys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CND TER 0284. 


: 


When Russia tests, On the day the first Russian 
nuclear explosion is announced there will be a CND 
vigil at the Russian Embassy at & p.m. and a 
Committee of 100 public meeting at 9 p.m. Details: 
London Region CND (TER 0284) and London Com- 
mittee of 100 (LAN 5090) 


Every week 


Saturdays 


Croydoa: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, Higt 
St. - manning bookstall. lefleting. 10-5.45. YCOND. 
SL 


Loadona, S.W.16: 8.30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. 
near St. Leonard’s Church, Streatham. 
welcome. CND. 


Marylebone: 10 a.m. - 4 p-m. Church St. Market, 
Edeware Rd. Supporters needed to man stall aad 
let. 


Orpingtor : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's), 
Manning 1 ting. D. 


g 
E 
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Sundays 


Bristol: 3 p.m. Durdham Downs. Public Meeting. 

CND. 

Open Mtg. Thea 
Speakers 


Saturdays and Sundays 


Loadoa : Toynbee Hall, Come ea hand! os 
camps eve eckend to po cap 
people in hicks, of London. ‘Phone BIS 9112. IVs 


Linus Pauling 


THERE IS 
NO ALTERNATIVE 
TO PEACE 


Quantity rates: 5s 100, 55s 1,000 post free 
(2d each, postage 3d) 


HOUSMANS 


Peace News Booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road N1 


please send 


8 weeks 


Peace News 


post free trial 
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The Microbiological Research Establishment, Porton 
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TEN PER CENT WAR OFFICE 


Turning up my files on Porton, I found a 
letter from the Security Office, Chemical 
Defence Experimental Establishment, Porton 
Down, Wiltshire, telling me that I was seen 
driving my car on a portion of the Queen's 
Hightvay in that area on a particular date 
in 1959, 

It added that “the Ministry of Supply 
Station Area at Porton Down is a ‘ Pro- 
hibited Place’ under the Official Secrets’ 
Acts, and this fact is clearly notified at all 
official entrances to the station,” that 
“Except upon business connected with the 
Ministry of Supply, or when visiting resi- 
dents in Married Quarters, it is not per- 
missible to be within the station area” and 
asking me to “refrain from using the roads 
within the station area except for legitimate 
purposes.” 

Two weeks ago at an open-to-the-press day 
at the Porton ° Microbiological Research 
Establishment. housed in a _  £4,000.000 
building. the best of its kind in the world, 
Dr, David Henderson, head of the establish- 
ment, said, “ We are not a prohibited place. 
I do wish someone would devise more ele- 
gant phraseology.” 

The Microbiological Research Establish- 
ment and Chemical Defence Experimental 
Establishment are under the War Office. 
The decision to invite the press to visit the 
MRE came from the War Office. Yet 
everyone at MRE stressed the line which 
is calculated to settle all doubts that MRE 
is nothing to do with the War Office’s prime 
function, ‘‘ Ninety per cent of our work is 
published,” said Dr. Henderson, For good 
measure, he added that there was no re- 
search on the offensive use of germ warfare 
and many results of their work were of 
benefit to medical science. 


Dr. Henderson is an amiable man. The 
worst I have heard said about him was said 
by a friendly journalistic acquaintance : 
“He would make an ideal diplomat,” said 
our friend, referring in a kindly way to his 
gentle turning aside of the too-probing ques- 
tions by journalists who sought to know 
more about the ten per cent that apparently 
brought the establishment under the War 
Office and not, as it should obviously be, 
under the Ministry of Health. If only 
someone knew where MRE ended and 
CDEE began! 

T didn’t join the press visit on July 9. I 
did my best. It couldn’t be called a sit- 
down, or even a sit-in. Or even “ Waiting 


Now printed as 
a pamphlet 


OFFICIAL LIES 
AND 
NUCLEAR 


TESTING 


Adam Robert's 
account of the 
lies and hypocrisy 
behind the test-ban 
negotiations 
Single copies 44d post free; 100 7s 6d; 
1.000 70s from 
PEACE NEWS 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N:1. 


for Henderson.” JI turned up with a state- 
ment explaining the point of view which 
our local health authority, of which I am 
a member, had endorsed several times 
before. I also was interested to see if there 


Austin Underwood 
Cescribes a visit 
to Porton 


Little is known about the buildings at 
Porton called the Microbiological Research 
Establishment and the Chemical Defence 
Experimental Establishment. Members of 
the public are not allowed near the build- 
ings, which are as heavily protected as the 
Research Establishment at Aldermaston. 
Members of Parliament have received 
evasive replies from Ministers in answer to 
questions about what is happening at 
Porton. 

The secrecy of the establishment, the 
horrifying accounts which occasionally 
appear about new biological weapons, and 
the increased expenditure in the US, and 
possibly Britain, on biological weapons, 
are all things about which more should 
be known. 

Austin Underwood is a teacher, Chairman 
of the Southern Region Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, and a member of 
the Amesbury Rural District Council’s 
Public Health Committee. 


was a spare place in the visiting group, be- 
cause when the Amesbury Rural District 
Public Health and Planning Committee 
asked to accompany the press on this occa- 
sion it was told that the numbers for the 
visit were ‘‘ oversubscribed.” 


I was told an extraordinary number of 
things by officials in order to remove me 
from the foyer of the building where the 
press were being received in a very efficient 
way that morning. But in the end, when 
T explained that 1 would wait in case one of 
the lapel badges in the tray was not 
claimed, and I was told very firmly that 
there was no possibility of joining the 
party that morning, I asked to see the 
Director. He was very busy at a top-level 
conference I was told, and couldn’t see me. 
I said I'd wait until he could give me five 
minutes, and stood prepared to wait the 
whole day. 

With more and more of the press arriving 
each minute, I was told that arrangements 
would be made for me to see Dr, Hender- 
son. When a security police-sergeant asked 
me to accompany him [| enquired whether 
we were going to see the Director and was 
told, “ Yes, this way.” 

Once through the doors, however, and half- 
way to the car park, he said, “I’m afraid I 
must ask you to leave the establishment.” 
It was a pretty fair dodge under the circum- 
stances; so I saic I’d sit it out in my car. 


Eventually I had five minutes with Dr. 
Henderson, reminded him of a previous 
promise to be allowed, as a member of the 
Public Health Committee, to see the estab- 
lishment and be assured on public health 
matters, but got no more than a promise 
from him that I and the Medical Officer of 
Health could certainly see the establish- 
ment, but not a group from the whole 
committee. 


This was the crux of the whole matter of 


course, Normally the Health Inspector of 
our council visits establishments where out- 
breaks of disease are likely. Yet here is an 
establishment actually culturing diseases, 
particularly paralytic diseases, at epidemic- 
plus strength, that has no outside statutory 
control whatsoever. 


The newspapers on Tuesday morning seized 
the bait which the War Office had taken so 
long to culture for them. At least, most 
of them. Whilst the Guardian, for example, 
wrote of “swords into ploughshares,” there 
were more sober and shrewd analyses of 
the visit in some other papers. 

TY am reminded of what Dr. Brock Chis- 
holm, the first Director-General of the 
World Health Organisation, wrote to me in 
1959: “Any potential enemies are not 
being fooled or misled by the secrecy with 
which military and governmental authori- 
ties are surrounding their biological pre- 
parations. Only our own people are being 
kept ignorant of international as well as of 
local risks.” As Sir Robert Watson-Watt 
wrote too: ‘‘I am convinced that the estab- 
lishment should be under the Minister of 
Health.” 

What are the results of years of concen- 
trated work by scientific workers, whose 
number is secret, at a cost that is secret? 
Cures for cancer, leukaemia, disseminated 
sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, or one of the 
many other diseases from which children 
and adults are dying daily? No, the 
pedestal is given to - anthrax. To plague 
diseases that have become so obsolete that 
no cure has been studied. 

Weapons such as Asian ‘Flu and Botulinus 
Toxin are old hat compared with the nerve 
gases and paralytic toxins that can wage 


Photo: Austin Underwood 


the most civilised war yet, because they do 
not destroy property. They vary from those 
which destroy completely the population of 
a country and allow the enemy to move in 
within 24 hours (since oxidation renders the 
killer inactive) to those which merely 
make the people submissive for as long as is 
necessary to dismantle their government. 


We are told that we don’t develop and 
store these - this is America’s job. We 
merely experiment Admittedly, staphylo- 
kinase infection can wreck a country’s war- 
time hospitals completely by preventing 
blood from clotting. but it can also be 
useful ‘for treating thrombosis - this is the 
90 per cent value of Porton. 

Referring to the 90 per cent of the research 
which is published, Dr. Henderson said: “T 
think I can say that quite a large number 
of us would not be here if this were not 
so.” 

I would put it in a different way. I would 
say that the majority of the workers at 
Porton would be much happier without the 
10 per cent, Porton is bread-and-butter to 
a large number of workers (no one, not 
even Parliament, knows just how many). 
The jurisdiction of the animal house and 
Allington Farm where animals for experi- 
ments are bred is under the Home Office 
and is top-secret. Neither the Parliamen- 
tary nor press visits encompassed these de- 
partments, or are likely to. Here, if any- 
where in this country, does the tail wag the 
dog. 

Tory, Labour, Liberal, take your pick of 
governments, but don’t blame the Germans 
for Belsen if you think it none of your 
business what goes on in Porton. 


A. Watkins laid low 


Alfred Watkins, the Stepney plasterer, last 
week fell from a ladder, and broke his left 
leg. An ambulance, provided by the 
National Health Service was at once put 
at his disposal, and he was taken to the 
East London Hospital. Amn emergency 
bulletin, issued by Dr. N. Jones, house 
surgeon, stated: “A. Watkins has broken 
a leg. A splint has been applied ”. 


The first rumours were: conflicting. One 
informed source, usually reliable, had 
issued an unconfirmed report that Mr. 
Watkins had suffered facial burns whilst 
trying to light a cigarette-end, but it is now 
clear that this happened to somebody else 
on another occasion. The facts are that 
Mr. Watkins fell from his ladder whilst 
applying some plaster to a house front. He 
had that morning set out to do this, in 
order to earn his living. 


When visited by his wife, Mrs. V. Watkins, 
the patient was lying in bed, in a room 
with dull cream walls, a clock, and 14 
other patients. She afterwards told our 
reporter that he had said to her: “ Blast ! ”’; 
and then given detailed instructions as to 
what the foreman should do with the 
ladder. 


We learn from a member of the hospital 
staff, who must remain anonymous, that 
the following morning Mr. Watkins was 
awakened at 5.30, told to wash his face, and 
forbidden to smoke. Later he breakfasted 
on a fried tomato, and a cup of tea, with 
sugar. 

During the war Mr. Watkins served six 
Years as a priyate in an infantry regiment. 
His father, A. Watkins, Snr., had been a 
private in the first world war. One of their 


forebears, Fusilier Watkins, had fought at 
Waterloo. A sociologist once remarked of 
the Watkins family that had it not been 
for them, and others like them, the Battle 
of Waterloo would have been fought on 
the playing-fields of Eton. 
Apart from his war service, Alfred Watkins 
has spent forty years plastering houses - an 
activity of considerable benefit to us all. 
His forcible removal from the housing 
scene will be felt as keenly as the upheaval 
in the Watkins household, and the Green 
Man Darts team, 
This paper, as its other columns testify, 
brings you a good deal else which the 
national press deems un-newsworthy or 
inexpedient. We go to a good deal of 
trouble, it costs us a lot, and we have no 
wealthy advertisers to foot the bill. 
All friends of Alf Watkins, please note. 
JACK SHEPHERD 
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The world plunges deeper into uncertainty—Pres. Kennedy, July 23 


Military manoeuvres: 


eC 


search for security 


MORE RUSSIAN TESTS 


The Soviet government announced last 
Saturday, July 21, that it intends to hold 
another series of nuclear tests. 

It said that the new tests had been made 
necessary by the actions of the United 
States which had been the first to start tests 
and which, with its allies, had held more 
tests than the Soviet Union “ which has in- 
variably the right to be the last to hold 
nuclear tests in the world.” 

The Russians have given no date for their 
coming tests, but they are expected to start 
quite soon, 

President Kennedy said on July 23 that the 
US would be “very reluctant” to plan 
another nuclear test series after the one 
now nearing completion. He did not, how- 
over, rule out the possibility of a new 
series. He said that before any decision 
was made the US would have to analyse 
Soviet tests to see if they threatened “ our 
security.” 


EGYPTIAN ROCKETS 


On July 21 President Nasser watched the 
armed forces of the United Arab Republic 
fire four rockets from the desert West of 
Cairo. The same evening he pledged him- 
self to “liberate” Palestine from Israel. 


INFORMATION SPREADS 


Last Monday 15 members of the permanent 
NATO Council visited Britain to learn 
details of British plans for an H-bomb 
attack on Russia. Britain’s nuclear secrets 
have apparently never been so_ widely 
shared before. 

The visit was largely the result of President 
Kennedy’s anxiety to make concessions to 
West Germany’s desire for a bigger say in 
allied nuclear striking power, according to 
a report in last Monday’s Daily Mail. 
The Ministry of Defence said last Tuesday 
that the visit was in accordance with the 
NATO Council decision at Athens “to 
make knowledge of nuclear matters more 
readily available.” 

In the middle of May the United States 
entered into an agreement to transfer non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 
and information on the use of nuclear 
weapons to Belgium. 

This is the ninth such agreement to be 


signed by the US since 1958. The other 
agreements were made with Great Britain, 
West Germany, Turkey, the Netherlands, 
France, Canada, Greece and Italy. 


This agreement has not been disapproved 
by either the House of Representatives or 
the Senate in the 60 days allowed by 
statute. 


FRENCH ROCKET STATION 


It was announced on July 17 that France 
plans to build a rocket-launching station 
on barren scrubland near Mont-de-Marsan 
on the Atlantic coast of France. 

The station will probably be ready by 1967, 
when France has agreed to evacuate the 
rocket research centre of Colomb-Bechar in 
the Sahara, where it has conducted a series 
of nuclear test explosions. 


NEW U.S. NAVY STATION 


A $2,000,000 US Navy radio station is 
being built at Thurso, in Northern Scot- 
land. A US Navy spokesman said in 
London on July 17 that the new station, a 
very large one, would form part of the 
American military communications network 
in the North Atlantic. 

Peace News rang up the Ministry of De- 
fence to find out whether the station was 
designed for communications with Polaris 
submarines. This was in no way denied, 
and seems very probable as Polaris sub- 
marines have been giving considerable com- 
munications problems. Thurso, like all im- 
portant military communications centres, is 
likely to become an enemy target in a 
nuclear war, and hence another is added to 
the already long list of targets within 
Britain. 


RUSSIAN POLARIS 


On July 21 the Russians fired missiles from 
atomic submarines under the ocean. This 
seems to be the first time that the undersea 
firing of missiles by the Russians has been 
reported. 


ANONYMOUS UNIFORMS 


According to a Herald report, uniforms for 
West German forces are being made in 


Israel. But for “ political and emotional ” 
reasons the customer is being listed as 
“NATO forces.” Many of the workers at 
the Israel plant are former inmates of Nazi 
concentration camps, and when they heard 
of the actual identity of the customer they 
raised violent objections, 


CANADA'S WEAPONS ... 


Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
has reaffirmed his promise that Canada will 
not obtain nuclear weapons in peacetime. 
He first made this statement at Brockville, 
Ontario, during the recent election cam- 
paign, and his victory in the elections (even 
though on a minority vote) more or less 
commits Canada to a non-nuclear policy, 
though Diefenbaker has said that Canada 
would accept atomic weapons quickly in the 
event of war, 


This limited victory was largely due to the 
work of the Canadian CND which for the 
last two and a half years has worked for a 
neutralist policy. The new political party 
which won 1,300,000 votes of the 7,000,000 
popular vote (the New Democratic Party) 
has the most comprehensive peace plat- 
form. 


The US government is naturally annoyed at 
the Canadian policy, as it considerably re- 
duces the military usefulness of the two 
Bomarc missile bases and five Voodoo jet 
interceptor stations in Canada. 


... AND JAPAN'S 


On Friday, July 13, former Japanese Prime 
Minister Shigeru Yoshida said that the 
Japanese had a duty to build defences 
against Communism and must “ if need be” 
even have nuclear weapons. His views were 
publicly challenged by the present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ikeda, who said on July 19 
that he was opposed to Japanese possession 
of nuclear weapons “regardless of what 
anybody may say.” 

Japan is forbidden by her own constitution 
from having armed forces, but in spite of 
this prohibition it does have an army, a 
navy, and an air force called “ self-defence 
forces.” National revulsion against nuclear 
weapons, however, is taken for granted in 
Japanese political life. 


Emrys Hughes, M.P. 


Mr. Profumo, the Secretary of State for 
War, is doing his best to persuade us that 
there is nothing wrong with’ our army in 
Germany, that it is doing a magnificent job. 
But recent happenings, a series of courts 
martial, stories of friction between soldiers 
and the German population, and the ITV 
interviews that took place with soldiers, 
have disclosed that not everybody in the 
British Army of the Rhine is quite so happy 
about army life in Germany as Mr. 
Profumo. 


Most MPs for West of Scotland constitu- 
encies know from their post-bag that there 
is discontent among the Cameronians. An 
interesting article by the defence corre- 
spondent of the New Statesman, who has 
paid several visits to the Rhine Army re- 
cently, helps us to understand the back- 
ground of what is happening. 


At Minden, an old German garrison town, 
there are large numbers of British soldiers 
quartered among a German population 
whose language they do not speak and who 
are by no means enthusiastic about them 
being there. There is a housing problem 


BRING THE SOLDIERS 
OUT OF GERMANY! 


in Minden. There are not enough houses 
for everybody; there are married soldiers 
with wives and families quartered in poor 
billets and other married soldiers who are 
waiting for houses so that they can bring 
their wives and families out. 


MPs in debates in the House of Commons 
are enthusiastic about building brand new 
barracks, for the present barracks are like 
prisons. But that means directing building 
labour and material from the houses needed 
by the Germans. It also means spending 
money on building married quarters in 
Germany when money is also badly needed 
for building married quarters for civilians 
at home. 


Last week I received a pathetic letter from 
the wife of a Cameronian whose husband 
is now undergoing a sentence in jail as a 
result of the recent troubles. She writes to 
say that she is sure he would never have 
got into trouble had she been with him. 
With her two children, she is waiting for 
him to return home with a discharge from 
the army for misconduct, which is not 
exactly a good recommendation for a job 


at home when there is quite a lot of un- 
employment. This is the other side of the 
story, not told in enticing War Office adver- 
tisements and TV army publicity. 


Many of the young soldiers seek refuge 
from boredom in drink. They apparently 
have plenty of time to hang about and get 
bored. “Give them plenty to do,” say the 
wise men of the House of Commons, But 
what do they do? The manceuvres and 
schemes and exercises in which they take 
part have little to do with the realities of 
a war in which tactical nuclear weapons, 
which would burn up and destroy whole 
areas, would be used. Many of them have 
come to the conclusion that soldiering has 
become a mugs’ game. 


So what are we going to do about the 
BAOR? The most sensible solution is to 
bring it home. Let the Russians go home 
from East Germany and the Americans and 
British from West Germany, I would also 
like to see allowed home the American 
sailors stationed at the Holy Loch, who like 
Dunoon about as much as the Cameronians 
like Minden. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


You, too, can press the 
button 


“A novel prize for visitors to the two open 
days of the School of Artillery on Salisbury 
Plain: the holder of the lucky programme 
will be invited to fire a 5,000lb. Honest 
John rocket.” 

This homely little item was at the end of 
the BBC Light Programme news bulletin at 
3.30 p.m. on July 17, The final item is 
usually something with a quaint or humor- 
ous turn about it. Honest John missiles are 
designed for use with nuclear warheads. 
The War Office has informed Peace News 
that the open days at the School of Artillery 
will be July 27-28. 


American fall-out bad... 


“President Kennedy said: ‘There is no 
health hazard here in this country, nor will 
there be from our tests.” Mr. Kennedy did 
not tell the truth to the people of his 
country, Present-day scientific data say that 
the US tests are doing enormous damage to 
people’s health. Besides, the earth is in- 
habited not only by the Americans but also 
by the British, Russians, Chinese, Japanese, 
French, Italians, and other peoples. Yet 
those who are carrying on the tests do not 
even see fit to think of them and of the 
harm they are doing to the health of these 
peoples.” - Mr. Khrushchev, speech to the 
World Peace Congress in Moscow, July 10. 


... Russian fall-out good 


“When these (Soviet) tests are held, all 


measures will be taken to reduce radio- 
active fall-out to the minimum: The Soviet 
Union has achieved considerable results in 
this respect. It is widely acknowledged that 
the Soviet tests fast autumn were not 
accompanied by any essential increase in 
radio-activity in the atmosphere, on land, 
or in the ocean.” - Soviet Government state- 
ment, July 21, 1962. 


No dispute 


The Indian Government has seized an 
official Pakistan publication called Pakistan 
- Basic Facts, An Indian announcement 
yesterday said the handbook contained maps 
that “erroneously depicted Kashmir as a 
disputed territory.” - Report in New York 
Times, July 19. 


Rather useless bases 


Britain will continue to have bases on 
Cyprus “and may use them if necessary,” 
said President Makarios of Cyprus at a 
press conference in New York on June 8. 
When asked whether these bases did not 
add fuel to the cold war, he replied: “] 
think these bases are rather useless in this 
atomic age, though I have no military 
experience.” 


Ashes to ashes 


The commander of the US Air Force base 
at Mildenhall, Suffolk, is to spend his leave 
working on Roman excavations, according 
to a report in the Daily Mail. 


Misunderstood 


Mr. Khrushchev at a recent press confer- 
ence with American newspaper editors an- 
nounced that there had been plans to show 
delegates to the recent peace congress in 
Moscow films of an anti-missile-missile in 
action. ‘ 

“But when | talked with some participants 
in the congress they advised against doing 
that because it might have been misunder- 
stood.” 


Sir W. Churchill growls 


“Sir Winston Churchill, tecovering from a 
broken thigh in the Middlesex Hospital, was 
up and walking yesterday (July 18). And 
he was heard to ‘growl’ in his room, A 
member of the hospital staff said: ‘We are 
taking his growls as a sign that he is back 
to good health.’” - Daily Herald, July 19. 
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BEYOND 
THE 
SLOGANS 


A few weeks ago Rex Phillips, a Peace 
News reader, advised other Peace News 
readers to go and see War and Peace at the 
Phoenix Theatre. I hope his advice has 
been followed. The Bristol Old Vic, which 
has brought the play to London, deserves 
the support of anybody interested in living 
theatre. All the same, J feel that the 
assumptions behind Rex Phillips’s letter 
ought not to go unchallenged. He describes 
War and Peace as “ the most powerful plea 
for peace that I have seen in the theatre,” 
and mentions four points that win his 
approval, 


Rex Phillips’s letter is, to some extent, in 
line with that written last month by John 
Garbutt. attacking my review of Chips With 
Everything. After rightly correcting my 
mistake over a traditional ballad (ascribed, 
not by me, but by one of the characters 
in Chips to Burns) John Garbutt goes on 
to talk about an interpretation of the play 
“which fails short of what one expects 
from a Peace News critic in particular.” 
In the context I find this last phrase reveal- 
ing. For the letter goes on to accuse me of 
seriously underestimating the role of 
Smiler, 


“who claims our interest by his near- 
silent suffering under humiliation. . . . 
The paradox is that because Smiler is 
rejected and despised for his incompe- 
tence, he qualifies to be regarded as a 
human being for whom and in whom 
there is hope. 

“As for his further ‘ training,’ ” John Gar- 


6: renounce war and I will never 
support or sanctlon another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


Committee of 100 study conference 


NON-VIOLENCE 


its philosophy and_ practice 
21-23 September at Charney Manor, Wan- 
tage, Berks. Details from Dr. J. Mongar, 
22 Marriott Road, Barnet, Herts. 
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Paul Eddington as Andrei and John Franklyn Robbins as the 
Narrator in the Bristol Old Vic Company’s production of “War 
and Peace.” 


butt concludes, “we are left to consider 
how the strength he has gained in his 
pathetic and almost accidental resistance to 
authority is capable of fortifying him in 
the anti-militarist position.” 


The implication is that a Peace News critic 
ought to have a vested interest in characters 
that suffer silently under humiliation. 


I’ve quoted these two interesting letters 
because it seems to me that their writers 
share a misconception about theatre and 
art in general which is very widespread on 
the British Left. To some readers of a 
paper like Peace News it must seem that an 
interest in theatre and films is a bit dilet- 
tante - a cultural sideline to getting rid of 
the bomb. And so when a play like War 
and Peace comes along - with its ‘ mes- 
sages” about the futility of war all appar- 
ently tabulated - there’s a tendency to feel 
that here at last is something worthy of 
attention. To my mind, this is much too 
simple a view, both of how theatre works, 
and of the real issues we are trying to 
face. 


We have, such a view assumes, discovered 
the truth - about freedom, about peace, 
about suffering - and what we ask of the 
theatre, or of any art, is that it should 
simply illustrate that truth. All our pre- 
conceived notions are bolstered up, and we 
can come away feeling, as always, in the 
right. (Such a view seems to be shared by 
the anarchists I heard last week at the 
National Film Theatre, preaching love and 
freedom in tones of great violence, and 
explaining that the truth was on sale out- 
side.) 

And so Chips With Everything is a good 
play because, as John Garbutt sees it, it 
illustrates the ennobling virtues of suffering. 
Now it’s possible to argue this, but not 
from an examination of the play. 


Arnold Wesker, it’s true, draws a parallel 
with Jesus. When Smiler totters into the 
hut, he says, “‘ Wash my feet.” But it’s not 
enough simply to say that Smiler is like 
Jesus. For you don’t need to be a Christian 
to see from the play that he isn’t. 


Jesus wasn’t crucified for having the wrong- 
shaped face. But when we see Smiler on 
parade, we see, too, why he is despised - 
nature has fixed his face into a perpetual 
grin. And when we see him being bullied 
by the military police, the style of the 


scene, crude, melodramatic, unreal, cries 


out that this isn’t a felt experience, but a 
cliché idea. Above all, we don’t see any 
growth of consciousness - the scene in 
which Smiler runs away and then turns 
back is handled so uncertainly (crude stage 
effects, running figure panting and spotlit 
in the darkness) that the reason for his 
decision is muffled by the obvious theatric- 
ality. There’s nothing to suggest that in his 
further training Smiler will make any real 
resistance. The idea of growth through 
suffering is something imposed on the play 
from the outside, from the safety of an 
abstract preconception. 


John Garbutt is, in fact, asking that a 
Peace News critic should bring to a play a 
built-in response to the idea of suffering. 
In the same way, Rex Phillips is asking 
Peace News readers to approve of War and 
Peace because of similar built-in responses 
to the idea of war. 


If War and Peace simply offered four 
debating points (“only people can stop 
wars as governments are powerless without 
the pressure from ordinary people’) it 
would hardly be worth discussing in this 
column. All of us, from Air Commodore 
Magill upwards, know that war is wicked, 
but the fingers are still on the buttons. 
What is lacking is any living awareness of 
the dangers and complexities that surround 
us. War and Peace struggles, not always 
successfully, to communicate these com- 
plexities. 


This struggle is most completely successful 
in the picture of the Battle of Borodino, 
which is staged with dolls. The grotesquely 
exaggerated shadow of Napoleon which, as 
he advances into Russia, has been thrown 
on to the back of a screen, is here cut down 
to size: in battle, Napoleon becomes a 
helpless puppet. 


The battle takes place on a raised platform 
which slopes upwards towards the back of 
the stage. Pierre sits on the side of the 
stage while the noise of battle rumbles and 
the narrator sets the scene. Across the plat- 
form he drapes a strip of blue paper - a 
river - over which he places a_ bridge. 
Next he sets down a village and hills. Then 
he arranges the armies - right, centre and 
left wings. The right wing in each army 
faces nothing, and neither army knows this. 
Finally the narrator produces two dolls - 
Napoleon, behind his army, and Andrei 
guarding the heights. 


The battle begins. Pierre, the pacifist 
observer, rushes across to see what is hap- 
pening. There is gunfire. The toy bridge 
is destroyed in a puff of smoke. Armies 
move against nothing, Pierre describes a 
soldier galloping up to Napoleon, asking 
for orders, and, holding Napoleon’s doll, 
Pierre himself transmits the orders which, 
in the battle we can see, are meaningless. 


As the battle reaches its climax Pierre be- 
comes more and more anguished. Sud- 
denly there is a flash, and with a cry Pierre 
knocks over Andrei’s doll. The dolls are 
cleared - and then Andrei, the living, acted 
Andrei, is carried on to the front of the 
stage in a stretcher. He finds himself in 
bed next to the man who has seduced 
Natasha, and across the space between them 
he reaches out his hand. The effect after 
the diminutive battle is like that of a close- 
up on the screen, 


To reduce this scene to a slogan about 
peace is to destroy all the complex imagery 
which makes it live. The scene says some- 
thing about battles, and chance, and the 
absurdity of war, and how human beings 
in armies become puppets, and about suffer- 
ing and forgiveness, but it says all this, not 
through any preconceived, general abstrac- 
tions, but in immediate concrete terms, fully 
explored and fully felt on an imaginative 
level. There is an added dimension. After 
this Natasha’s announcement that she loves 
all the world, and is ready to sacrifice her- 
self for everybody, comes over as meaning- 
less rhetoric. 


And this, for me, is the excitement of War 
and Peace - the sense of exploration of an 
experience that’s too complex to be ticked 
off in easy points. There’s a feeling of 
growth. Which brings me back to the true 
connection between art and politics, be- 
tween the theatre and the bomb. 


For most Peace News readers would, I 
think, see in our society points of growth; 
and most of us, too, would see the anti- 
nuclear campaign as one of those points. 
But it isn’t the only one. The conflict be- 
tween living and dead attitudes of mind 
and feeling runs through society. The 
theatre, too, can be a point of growth, in 
so far as it expresses an openness before 
experience, a willingness to confront a 
changing situation with a living awareness. 
And in so far as it is not allowed to be- 
come a platform for dead slogans, 
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The concept of pacifism is remote from the 
Soviet definition of peace; you'll get an 
astonished eyebrow lifting, a puzzled voice 
inquiring whether the people of Cuba are 
to drop their weapons and invite the 
Americans to come in and make themselves 
at home, But you have to admit that this 
is a rather sane reaction within the context 
of a country which has suffered incredibly 
from invasion during and between the two 
world wars, 


On the Thursday night, with feeling run- 
ning high because of the token demonstra- 
tion scheduled for the Friday in Red 
Square, several people had got together for 
a late-night drink in our room in the Mos- 
cow hotel, including demonstrators, non- 
demonstrators, and a young Russian from 
Moscow Radio who spoke extremely good 
and fluent English, and suddenly the party 
turned into a regular meeting with me in 
the chair, 


Our Russian friend, asked for his personal 
opinion, spoke to my mind very movingly. 
The demonstration, for him, was tanta- 
mount to an accusation of bad faith against 
the Soviet hosts of the Congress. Had they 
not kept their word to allow nonconformist 
viewpoints to be put, both from the rostrum 
at the plenary session and in the smaller 
commissions ? Had we not been able to 
distribute Russian language leaflets? Had 
not the San Francisco-Moscow marchers 
been more courteous, announcing their in- 
tentions ahead of their arrival, and had 
they not then been granted facilities for 
what they wanted to do? 


I think this summed up for me the two 
tides of opinion which ran against each 
other throughout the week. For us from 
the West, the need for disarmament was 
primarily a moral one; we were concerned 
by the degradation of civilisation which is 
implicit in a continued nuclear arms race 
to a greater extent than people from the 
socialist countries, who wanted to be rid of 
the arms race because it’s a brake on their 
economic expansion, applied against their 
will by richer and greedier rival govern- 
ments. 


Yet that’s not the whole story. One of the 
finest speeches of the Congress was made 
by a Russian, Ilya Ehrenburg. He said 
that even the most progressive countries are 
degraded by participating in the arms race. 
We must get rid of the idea that one 
country is necessarily superior to another. 
If we abolish war propaganda we must 
abolish all hate propaganda, racialist in- 
cluded. It is harder to kill a man one 
knows. The clash of ideologies is inevit- 
able. but neither side must caricature the 


MORE FROM THE MOSCOW 


Over 2,500 people attended the recent Moscow Peace Congress. It would 
clearly be impossible for Peace News to cover, even briefly, all the speeches 
and events of the plenary sessions and of the meeting of the various sub- 
commissions. On these two pages we are, therefore, printing a selection of 
reports and documents from the Congress which we hope will give some 
impression of what was, and what was not, achieved there. 


other, Peace is not a political programme 
- it is the love of others. 

Right ! 

In the same commission, that for writers, 
artists and educators, a Russian writer 
called Boris Polevoy spent his allotted five 
minutes talking not about the cold war, but 
about the illness of the physicist Lev 
Landau, telling how medicines were sent 
across frontiers and doctors arrived without 
passports or visas to help save a man’s 
life. 

This was what we needed, and some of it 
we got. 

The positive aspects of peace: building 
bridges, both ideological and national. An 
Indonesian delegate talked about war toys 
for children and the glorification of war in 
terms not too far removed from what John 
Rae says in Children and the Myths of 
War. We met with members of the Chinese 
delegation - which was slightly Jess intran- 
sigent than we'd expected - and tried to 
show how their English language publicity 
defeated its own ends by being so hostile 
in tone, because people would always rather 
hear what's good about others than what's 
bad about themselves. 

The negative aspects, as we would call 


SS 


JOHN 
BRUNNER 


them, generate new tensions and make 
people unwilling to listen. A bold, honest 
and detailed attack on US government 
policy by Professor Dale Pontius of 
America met with the approval of the 
neutralist and socialist delegates - but not 
for its honesty, only for its area of agree- 
ment with the bitter recriminations of the 
Chinese, the North Koreans, the Japanese. 
Criticism of the Russian and Chinese in the 
same specch fell on closed ears. 


I hear that in the most difficult commission 
of all, that on “national liberation move- 
ments and disarmament,” the one point 
from Western speakers which really broke 
into the minds of those from colonial and 
newly-independent countries was the Scot- 
tish opposition to the Polaris base, This 
antagonism was meaningful in local terms, 
whereas the abstract talk of non-violence 
was not. For a man who spends his time 
with a book in one hand and a rifle in the 
other, peace is what will happen when the 
outsider is driven away from his country. 
Where do we go from here? Not to more 
giant, unwieldy congresses like this. The 
point of this one has been made - the 
Russians did finally bring themselves to 
permit open disagreement with their official 


Peace is not 


policies to be stated at an event they them- 
selves organised. We should respect that; 
it’s a major advance. 


But we’ve had a chance to assess our areas 
of agreement and disagreement. We must 
concentrate on the former. I am opposed 
to the British deterrent; so is that Russian 
over there. I must make it clear to him 
somehow why I am not just opposed to it 
because it’s British, but because it’s a form 
of international blackmail. And so is his 
own country’s deterrent. The chance exists. 
Slowly, perhaps a little puzzled, he’s start- 
ing to listen to me, and I’m doing my best 
to listen to him because I want to under- 
stand how he regards the Western world 
from that outside viewpoint I can never 
quite reach, 


I think some of the conference delegates, 
those one might call fellow-travellers, would 


Below: Unilateralists make their 
appeal in the Red Square. Above 
right : East-West talks at people-to- 
people level lasted for over two hours 
after the banner had been removed by 
the police. 


Ilya Ehrenburg: 


The following statement was made by Ilya 
Ehrenburg, the well-known Soviet writer, 
just before the congress began. We think 
it is significant, not because it makes any 
hard proposals which depart from the 
official communist line, but because of its 
unusually open tone and its distrust of 
“diplomats and military specialists ”. 


There are sceptics in the world who say 
that no congresses can help to solve the 
disarmament problem, and that if the 
unanimous decisions of the United Nations 
have not been carried out, and if the 18- 
nation Geneva conference has so far not 
been able to go over to a business-like dis- 
cussion, then most certainly a huge congress 
with fiery and eloquent speeches will not 
help to shift things out of the deadlock. 

T shall answer the sceptics. The congress 
in Moscow will hardly be a meeting of like- 
minded people. The main work will be 
conducted in the commissions where public 
figures of different trends will be able to 


discuss all the problems connected with 
disarmament, and where they will try to 
find acceptable solutions. 

The same sceptics assure us that the choice 
of the venue of the congress gives it a 
biassed nature. We Soviet fighters for peace 
are naturally glad that the congress is being 
held in Moscow. We know the peace-loving 
feelings and hospitality of our people. But 
we do not think that the choice of place 
predetermines that the congress delegates 
have to support the programme of the 
Soviet government. 

Members of the British Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament have arrived for the 
congress, and among them Canon Collins, 
leader of the movement. In the autumn of 
1961 Canon Collins convened a conference 
on the problem of disarmament in London. 
The conference was attended by Soviet 
representative Korneichuk, leader of the 
Polish peace movement Dluski, and myself. 
In London we discussed the question that 


THE PEOPLE MUST 


we intend to discuss in Moscow and the 
choice of the place of the conference did 
not trouble anyone. There exists an organ- 
isation, ‘‘ East-West Round Table,” which 
arranges meetings twice a year and which 
also discussed the disarmament problem as 
the most important problem of our epoch. 
Some of the participants in the “ Round- 
Table” conference, for example, the 
Frenchmen Anxionnaz or Claude Bourdet, 
will take part in the Moscow congress. 
The ‘“Round-Table” met in London, 
Brussels, Warsaw and Rome, Disarmament 
has to be discussed everywhere, and no 
matter how glad we are to receive the sup- 
porters of disarmament in Moscow, we do 
not regard the Moscow congress as a con- 
gress expressing only the ideas or views of 
Moscow. 

Many world figures have arrived for the 


_congress who are very far not only from 


Communist ideology but also from agree- 
ing with the Soviet Union's foreign policy. 


I shall point to some at random: French 
deputies, members of the UAR government 
party, Italian socialist Basso, members of 
the organisation headed by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Swedish social democrats, American 
Quakers, German __ pastor Nieméllor, 
Brazilian deputies of various parties, and 
ethers. It is not important who there will 
be more of at the congress; no one intends 
to impose his views upon others. We are 
gathering not for the purpose of discussing 
what separates us, not for the purpose of 
making mutual accusations, but for the 
purpose of trying to arrive at an agree- 
ment on the most important issue of the 
day, how to stop the atomic arms race 
which threatens all states and all peoples. 

It is now clear to al] that the stockpiling 
of nuclear weapons is fraught with the 
danger of the gravest catastrophe. War can 
break out owing to a misunderstanding, an 
accident, a provocative gesture of a lunatic 
or a fanatic. Mankind can save itself from 
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political 


dismiss nonconformity as a virtue; they’d 
say there’s no point in opposing a govern- 
ment which has good policies, and that is 
why the Russian people stand behind their 
leaders, 


On the other hand, I was talking to this 
Russian about Soviet policy and saying that 
while we didn’t contest that the Russian 
record on disarmament was currently better 
than the West’s, what we objected to was 
the attempt to present it as flawless. Even 
governments make mistakes, and in the 
nuclear age mistakes are terribly dangerous. 
Of course, he said, no man has been bom 
who doesn’t make mistakes. 


We've got to take it from there. Somehow. 
And soon, 


John Brunner, who is a science fiction 
writer, attended the Congress as an observer 
for London Region CND. He was secre- 
tary of Hampstead CND from 1959-60, 
chairman in 1961, and is now on the 
London Region Executive. 


Daniel 
Bowles 


““Some unorthodoxy at propaganda forum ” 
ran the headline to the Guardian’s report of 
the last day of the congress. One of the 
valuable features of the week was the free 
expression of views opposed to those of the 
Communist orthodoxy, and it is a pity that 
the West was not represented by govern- 
mental as well as non-conformist opinions. 
It is a pity, too, that the Guardian should 
regard this valuable exchange of views as 
“ propaganda.” 

There were, of course, many attacks on 
American “imperialism” as the prime 
cause of all oppression and of the danger 
of war. These speeches simply laid the 


AN OVERDOSE OF 


NATIONALISM 


blame for the world’s problems on the 
United States without making any construc- 
tive proposals for their solution. The bitter- 
ness of these attacks, their negative 
approach, and their advocacy of military 
means to oppose “ imperalist aggressors ” 
were all very disheartening. The distinction 
between “aggressive”? and ‘“‘ non-aggres- 
sive ” wars was often made and colonialism 
was equated with absence of peace, and 
accordingly any step towards national in- 
dependence was a step towards peace. War, 
therefore, in this view, could be supported 
for “ peaceful ” ends. 

I found it very encouraging, on the other 


Message to the peoples 


The following is an extract from the 
“‘Message to the Peoples of the World” 
from the Moscow Congress : 


Lifting the burden of the arms race would 
bring benefit to all. Disarmament would 
release resources that could be applied to 
taise the standard of living in all countries. 
Disarmament would involve the disappear- 
ance of all foreign military bases and the 


INTERVENE 


catastrophe only by general, complete and 
controlled disarmament. No time should 
be lost in disarming. In a few years’ time 
the means of delivery of nuclear weapons 
(mobile rocket installations, submarines and 
special planes) will make control over dis- 
armament impossible. Very soon atomic 
weapons will become “ cheap” and will be 
in the arsenals not of five, but of fifty 
states, and this will increase tenfold the 
danger of a world thermonuclear war. A 
very short time remains for mankind to 
come to its senses. 


Tt is perfectly clear that the diplomats and 
military specialists will not reach agreement 
if world public opinion does not interfere 
in their endless arguments. The task of the 
congress is to show the peoples that it is 
possible to reach agreement and that it is 
necessary to co-ordinate the efforts of all 
the peace-loving forces of the world. 
Ordinary people everywhere must throw in 
their weight. 


withdrawal of all foreign troops, thus 
aiding the peoples struggling for national 
independence. Disarmament must be 
general, complete and under strict inter- 
national control. 


However, experience has shown that it 
would be a dangerous illusion to believe 
that disarmament can come of itself. It is 
impossible to rely only on the diplomats 
and military specialists who prolong dis- 
cussions from year to year. Only the efforts 
of the people of all Jands can compel the 
statesmen to find a solution. Divided pro- 
tests are not sufficient. It is time for a 
mighty movement of resistance to the arms 
race and all war preparations. 


We are firmly opposed to all testing of 
nuclear bombs and similar devices, firstly 
because of their threat to the life and 
health of this and future generations, and 
secondly because they increase the tempo 
of the arms race. We earnestly appeal to 
the governments of all the nuclear powers. 
We call on them to reach, without delay. 
agreement on renunciation of all tests of 
nuclear weapons and conclude a treaty 
banning forever all such tests everywhere - 
in the atmosphere, in outer space, under- 
ground and under water. 


It is for the forces of peace to set an 
example towards bringing about better un- 
derstanding and dissolving mistrusts. To this 
task we believe our Congress has made a 
powerful contribution. Passivity harms the 
cause of peace. We who want peace are 
many. If we all should act, and if all who 
act should act together in friendship, we 
could clear the road to our common aim, 
enduring peace. 


hand, that the Soviet speeches were not all 
negative, and some of the most constructive 
and useful proposals came from the Rus- 
sians. It’s true that they inevitably sup- 
ported their own government’s proposals 
for disarmament, but their tolerance 
towards opposing points of view and their 
eagerness to come to grips with the pro- 
blems of peace and disarmament made for 
teal progress and a greater hope of mutual 
understanding and eventual agreement in 
the future. 


The complete faith of all the Communist 
speakers and of the Russian people that the 
Soviet government is making every possible 
effort to achieve peace was something 
which at first I found difficult to under- 
stand. This faith is largely a result of the 
continuous peace propaganda to which they 
are subjected, telling them of the horrors of 
war and promoting a passionate desire for 
peace. The Russians I met combined a 
positive attitude to the question of peace 
with a complete inability to see the need to 
oppose their own government on any issue. 
(A few, however, did disagree with the 
Russian nuclear weapon tests.). 


Despite the iack of support from the West, 
the strong anti-Americanism and the pre- 
occupation with nationalism, I do feel that 
the congress achieved a great deal. It 
brought together people from different 
backgrounds with different views, but with 
a common desire for world peace, I be- 
lieve that the very fact of these people 
meeting and the greater understanding 
which must come of it should be welcomed. 
Personally I learned a lot about the way 
people from other countries look at political 
problems and at least something of why 
they look at them the way they do. Per- 
haps they learned something of what we 
believe too. 


The organisers of the congress took great 
pains to allow non-Communist views to be 
expressed, and the final resolution, although 
it was fairly inoffensive, was something 
more than an entirely useless compromise. 
I hope that this congress will lead to future 
congresses where the Western point of view 
will be more fully represented, and these 
meetings will generate more trust and 
understanding, and finally agreement on 
effective measures for peace and disarma- 
ment. 


Daniel Bowles is Chairman of the Cam- 
paign in Oxford University for Nuclear 
Disarmament and went to Moscow as a 
COUND delegate. 
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Our loyalty 
is to 
mankind 


Statement of the 
“non-aligned” 
participants 


We urge that the nuclear powers, East and 
West, should renounce all tests. Each side 
condemns them in the severest terms when 
carried out by the other side. They agree 
that the tests promote the arms race, poison 
the atmosphere and do incalculable harm 
to this and future generations of mankind. 
If the results are as we know them to be, it 
must be the duty of every civilised power 
to refuse to carry out nuclear tests, even 
if it cannot be sure that its forbearance 
will be reciprocated. 

We also stress the fact that, although the 
principle of general and complete disarm- 
ament is acepted by both sides, no success 
is likely to result from negotiations unless 
each side is willing to accept some limited 
risks towards this goal. 

It is clear. for instance, that the United 
States is stalling on disarmament by making 
it conditional on the previous setting up of 
an impossibly strict system of inspection, 
unacceptable to the USSR in view of her 
fear of espionage against her missile bases 
-and that the USSR is also obstructive 
when it insists that all inspection be post- 
poned until general and complete disarm- 
ament has actually been agreed and begun, 
thus making impossible even limited in- 
spection of preliminary steps such as a 
test ban. 

Actually, such limited steps as a test ban 
or the declaration of denuclearised zones 
would reduce distrust. provided that they 
are coupled with limited measures of 
inspection in the spirit of the eight nations 
proposal in Geneva. 

This would demonstrate the feasibility of 
actual disarmament. The risks to either 
power bloc of arms or tests escaping 
detection in such a framework, or of such 
inspection being for spying purposes are 
very small, whereas the risks for all man- 
kind if there is no progress towards dis- 
armament verge on the infinite. 

Finally, we believe that an important role 
in furthering the cause of peace can be 
played by groups and individuals who are 
independent of the two major power blocs. : 
Co-operation between all peace organis- 
ations would increase their effectiveness, 
but it will remain limited until all are 
ready to speak frankly and, if necessary, 
critically, not only about governments of 
which they disapprove, but also about 
governments they generally support. For 
instance, loyalty to a nation or creed 
should not excuse silence when govern- 
ments poison the atmosphere, Our primary 
loyalty must be to the interests of mankind. 


This statement was signed by represent- 
atives of the British CND, Canadian CND, 
Combined Universities CND, Danish CND, 
Swedish CND, the Committee of 100 and 
individuals from Italy, West Germany, 
Britain, the United States and France. 
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How 
Pilkington 
was 
received 


ALAN LOVELL 


The Pilkington Report is not an isolated 
matter. It is one of the first public shots 
in a battle that has recently developed in 
Britain. In the 1950s Britain became very 
much a “huckster” society - anything 
which helped to make a profit was good, 
irrespective of its social consequences. The 
clearest sign of this was the development of 
advertising which led to the creation of 
commercial television and threatened the 
independence of the press. Another sign 
was the growth of the public relations in- 
dustry. Everything was “sold” to people 
from soap powders to political parties. 


I don’t think this was the result of some 
giant conspiracy between “ big business ”’ 
and a Conservative government. It was 
partly the product of attitudes and values 
common to the whole of our society. It 
developed out of a deep-rooted belief in the 
value of private enterprise. It came from 
the very reasonable demand for material 
improvement. Advertising and public rela- 
tions used-these attitudes, but in doing so 
seriously distorted them. Instead of schools, 
we got soap powder. Instead of houses and 
hospitals, we got office blocks and luxury 
flats. 


The forces supporting these trends were so 
powerful that one despaired of ever being 
able to halt them. The Pilkington Report 
is the first sign of a reaction against the 
“ hucksters.” It is a most heartening re- 
action ir that it comes from a committee 
chosen by a Conservative government and 
in that it is very intelligent and persuasive. 
You’d hardly expect such a report to be 
welcomed wholeheartedly. The govern- 
ment’s White Paper was evasive on all the 
important issues the report raised, The 
Labour Party’s half-hearted welcome 
showed just what a conservative force it 
now is. 


Much of the large circulation press has big 
financial interests in commercial television 
so its reactions were predictable. But even 
by the very low standards of this kind of 
journalism the response was incredible. We 
were told the Committee wanted to intro- 
duce ballet and chamber music for every- 
body, that it would, if it had the power, 
close down football clubs. The Daily 
Mirror had the headline “ Pilkington tells 
the public to go to hell.” The Daily Sketch 
claimed “If they think you’re enjoying 
yourself too much, they'll soon put a stop 
to that.” In an editorial the Daily Herald 
said ‘“ Whatever the eleven members of the 
Pilkington Committee may think, the public 
like commercial TV. Millions prefer it to 
the BBC. Yet their view has been swept 
aside in the report.” The only support the 
report got from this part of the press was 
from the Beaverbrook papers which have 
no interest in commercial television. 

Most disappointing was the response of the 
so-called “ quality ” press. My objection to 
this response isn’t that it was generally 
critical of the report, rather that, whether 
it approved or disapproved, no attempt was 
piade to come to grips with the report's 
arguments, 

The Daily Telegraph called its editorial 
“Pride and Prejudice’ and commented “ it 


is a form of arrogance that saturates this 
amazing document, a haughty conviction 
that whatever is popular must be bad.” 
The Sunday Times, discussing the relation 
between the press and television, said “ No- 
where do the relevant paragraphs of the 


The “huckster” society. Everything, from soap to politics, 
has to be “sold” to people. 


report reveal any recognition that the 
British press is widely varied, highly com- 
petitive, and demonstrably successful in 
giving the public what it asks of newspapers 
for which it freely pays its money... .” 
It seems curious for the Sunday Times to 
make this comment just when a govern- 
ment commission is enquiring into the 
ownership of the press because of recent 
monopoly trends. 


The response of those papers which wel- 
comed the report was not much better. The 
Observer generally welcomed the report in 
its editorial, but also ran a leader page 
article by Alan Day which submerged a 
welcome of it in a mass of niggling objec- 
tions. At one point in his article Mr. Day 
commented : 


“Radio Luxembourg which does some- 
thing for these listeners (teenagers) is dis- 
missed as almost beneath 
largely, it seems, because the Committee 
reflected the usual inability of intelligent 
middle-aged people to see that popular 
music is far from being an undiffer- 
entiated whole, in which cinema organ 
music and jazz are practically indistin- 
guishable.” 
Mr. Day’s comment is very revealing of his 
approach. He has picked up an idea from 
the debate about popular culture (an idea 
that Richard Hoggart, one of the members 
of the Committee, has put forward much 
better than Mr. Day) and used it as a con- 
venient stick to beat the Committee with. 
But it is not the stick Mr. Day thinks it is. 
The obvious truth about Radio Luxem- 
bourg is that one would be very unlikely 
to hear jazz (or cinema organ music) on its 
programmes, which consist almost entirely 
of unvaried “ pops” which are continually 
pumped at the listener. I wonder if Mr. 
Day has ever listened very carefully to 
Radio Luxembourg, or to any popular 
music for that matter. 
The Spectator gave a tepid welcome to the 
report, but a week later ran a silly and 
abusive article from Henry Fairlie, and 
followed this with an editorial that was 
contemptuous of the report as far as prac- 
tical politics were concerned. The New 
Statesman was all for the report but hardly 
discussed it and showed a very crude 
understanding of the issues it raised. Only 
two papers, the Guardian and Tribune, 
emerged with any kind of credit. I’m sorry 
to say that I could hardly raise one cheer 
for Peace News’ response to it. 
The most disgraceful part of the “ quality ” 
press’s comment on the Pilkington Report 
was the attack on Richard Hoggart. Several 
papers made him responsible for the report 
and then smeared him with a few bright, 
clever phrases. Both the Sunday Times and 
the Observer used the silly phrase, “ going 
the whole Hoggart.”” Maurice Wiggin wrote 
in the Sunday Times: ‘“‘But at least one 
member of the Committee was in his ele- 


contempt,° 


ment. The report reeks of Richard Hog- 
gatt. The author of The Uses of Literacy 
must have signed it with a proud conscious- 
ness of having struck a blow for something 
or other, preferably other.” 


The worst example of these tactics came 
from the Spectator. In the article by Henry 
Fairlie there were disparaging remarks 
about Mr. Hoggart. But Mr. Fairlie was 
not content with this. In the Spectator’s 
weckly column, signed by Starbuck, there 
was another sneering, personal attack on 
Mr. Hoggart, based on a speech he had 
made at a conference of adult education 
tutors. The conference was a private one 
to which the press were not invited. * Henry 
Fairlie was, however, present as an invited 
speaker. Clearly Mr. Fairlie supplied Star- 
buck with the information about the con- 
ference. The breach of journalistic ethics 
is all the more objectionable in that the 
attack was highly personal and there was 
nowhere else to check its accuracy. 


None of the “ quality” press showed any 
real awareness of the general context of the 
Pilkington Report. Not many of the critics 
appeared to have read the report very care- 
fully. Very few attempted to meet its 
arguments. This is the more surprising be- 
cause Pilkington’s values seemd very much 
the values the “ quality” press is supposed 
to stand for. But the Committee’s argu- 
ments were too radical, too challenging to 
the present set-up for the “ quality” press 
to accept, so there was a general evasion of 
responsibility. There were, however, three 
main criticisms that almost all the critics 
made in one form or another. Since they 
are representative of the attitudes of an 
influential part of our society to the whole 
question of popular culture, it may be 
worth outlining and commenting on them. 
The first was that the Committee used sus- 
pect evidence. This criticism was made in 
two different, though related, ways: 


(a) The Committee did not do any 
original research and it used methods 
that no serious social enquirer could 
approve of. 
(b) It accepted too easily evidence from 
bodies like the TUC or the Women’s 
Institutes which had no qualifications to 
pronounce on television. 
The first part of this criticism, it seems to 
me, totally misunderstands the Committee’s 
problems and the method it finally adopted. 
No government committee could possibly 
do useful original research in the space of 
two years. The area Pilkington would have 
had to cover is a very new one as far as 
sociology is concerned, and the Committee 
was surely wise to keep out of it altogether. 
Where there had been useful sociological 
investigation they took note of its findings. 
The Committee avoided the dilemma this 
raised by the method I described in my 
first article. Since there was no reliable 
way of judging the effects of television on 


Photo: Roger Mayne 


society they concentrated on the relation- 
ship between television and society and 
their report is like an intelligent layman’s 
comment on what this relation is and what 
it should be. 


The second part of the criticism is usually 
brought into play then. Yes, say the critics, 
but how representative was the evidence 
the Committee received. This was usually 
coupled with the sneer that the people who 
gave evidence were busybodies, always 
anxious to interfere in other people’s 
business. 


The first thing to notice about this is that 
the evidence came from a much wider 
range of people than is generally suggested. 
Apart from the TUC and the various 
women’s groups, evidence was given by 
bodies like the Society for Education in 
Film and Television - an organisation of 
teachers concerned with educating children 
in their response to film and television - 
organisations representing people who work 
in television; individual producers; local 
newspapers; pacifist organisations like the 
Peace Pledge Union; individuals who have 
taken a special interest in television like 
Raymond Williams, Christopher Mayhew, 
Boris Ford and Peter Forster; sociologists 
like Hilde Himmelweit and H. J. Eysenck; 
political groups like the New Left. Review 
and an independent group of Conservatives; 
and many other political and religious 
bodies. Nor did the Committee just accept 
at face value the evidence that was offered 
it. Throughout the report there are clear 
signs that it refined criticisms that were 
made. For example, it didn’t accept 
criticisms about violence, on television in 
the way they were most often put. 

The only people who weren’t represented 
before the Committee were “ ordinary 
viewers.” Part of the Committee’s argu- 
ment was that such people didn’t exist, that 
we were all extraordinary people in some 
way. But if such people did exist, how was 
the Committee to get evidence from them ? 
Certainly our society never encourages 
“ordinary people” to go before govern- 
ment commissions. How many newspapers 
tried, for example, to explain the issues 
that the Pilkington Committee had to con- 
sider to their readers? Normally all the 
media are content that most people should 
form an apathetic mass. The Pilkington 
Committee could hardly be blamed for 
something that is the responsibility of our 
whole society. 

The other two criticisms of the Pilkington 
report, that it was paternal and that it 
whitewashed the BBC, raise so many com- 
plicated social and political issues that I 
shall leave them to a second part of this 
article and discuss them along with the 
criticisms which I think might reasonably 
be levelled at the report. 

The last part of Alan Lovells article will 
appear next week, 
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Prosecuted for 


going home.. 


William Worthy, the well-known Negro 
journalist, has just become the first person 
to be indicted “ for coming home.” Worthy, 
who had his passport removed in 1957 fol- 
lowing his trip to China in defiance of the 
State Department travel ban, has been 
charged for re-entering the United States 
from Cuba “ without bearing a valid pass- 
port.” 


He is the first and only victim of Section 
1185(b) of the McCarran Immigration Act, 
and supporters of civil liberties are particu- 
larly angered by the fact that there have 
been numerous cases of white citizens enter- 
ing and leaving the United States without 
bearing valid passports which have not led 
to indictments. “In singling out Mr. 
Worthy and no one else for prosecution,” 
said Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, “ the 
Federal Government is affronting the entire 
Negro community.” 
William Worthy himself has this to say of 
the case : 
“T know why I was_ indicted The 
‘illegal re-entry’ charge, six and a half 
months after my return, is a mere cover. 
I was indicted because I have reported 
the many positive achievements of the 
Cuban revolution, including the rapid 
elimination of all racial barriers. : 
Our Cuban travel ban, devised it is 
claimed to ‘ protect us from non-existent 
dangers on that island, is a total fraud. 
Americans true to a heritage of civil dis- 
obedience should ignore the ban, violate 
it, and expose it for what it is.” 
Americans have not been slow to respond 
to his appeal. Already ad hoc groups of 
students and freedom riders have formed 


CNVA expands 


A new regional branch of the American 
Committee for Non-Violent Action, CNVA- 
West, has been organised in San Francisco. 
It is largely the outgrowth of the Everyman 
project which has aroused considerable local 
interest in San Francisco and wide coverage 
in the local papers. 

CNVA-West has undertaken responsibility 
for continuing the two Everyman boat pro- 
jects, and is also organising a 600-mile 
peace march in California, Starting in 
Southern California on August 6, the march 
wilf end at Mare Island, a N. Californian 
nuclear submarine base, on September 27. 
Shortly after the new organisation, which 
has a committee of 14, was formed, it was 
evicted from the premises it held on Market 
Street. The new address is 1072 Bryant 
Street, San Francisco, and the mailing 
address is PO Box 5983, San Francisco, 
California, USA. 


Icelanders march 


The Anti-Occupation Union, an organisa- 
tion whose main objects are to strive for 
the abolition of all military bases in Iceland 
and for neutrality in military conflicts, 
recently held a march from Hvalfjordur to 
Reykjavik. Particular stress was laid on 
making the march a protest against the 
idea of turning Hvalfjordur into a base for 
nuclear submarines. This possibility has 
been denied by the authorities, but the 
people of Iceland have had some bitter 
experience of the unreliability of declar- 
ations like that. 

Although it has protested strongly against 
both Russian and American tests the AOU 
could not be strictly called an anti-nuclear 
organisation. But the CND emblem was 
carried for the first time on this march, 
along with AOU’s own emblem. 


Hague sit-down 


On June 30 there was an anti-bomb sit- 
down of about 140 people in the Hague. 
Only a few demonstrators left when the 
police told them to move, and 123 people 
were arrested. 

On July 10 several hundred young people 
protested at the explosion of the high-alti- 
tude bomb outside the US Embassy in 
Copenhagen. A meeting was held at which 
Swedish, Danish and Japanese youth repre- 
sentatives spoke. 

Leaflets in several languages were distri- 
buted calling on the youth of all countries 
to follow the example of the Danish CND 
which had grown from its initial size of 
eight people two years ago. 


pickets in protest against the indictment, and 
William Worthy’s sister is on hunger strike 
until the charge is dropped. 


The trial is scheduled to take place in 
Miami on August 7. If William Worthy is 
convicted he faces a sentence of up to five 
years in prison and $5,000 fine. 


On July 22 Bertrand Russell sent a cable to 
US Attorney-General Robert Kennedy 
urging him to quash the indictment against 
William Worthy. 


... holiday banned 


A 20-year-old apprentice instrument maker 
at the Atomic Weapons Research Establish- 
ment at Aldermaston has been forbidden to 
go on a two weeks’ educational cruise which 
would have taken him to Leningrad, 


Michael Barnett was very disappointed to 
be told by security officers at Aldermaston 
that he could not go because of the call at 
Leningrad. A spokesman at the Atomic 
Weapons’ Research Establishment _ press 
office said: “This is purely normal pro- 
cedure. Whenever a member of the staff 
desides to go on holiday behind the Iron 
Curtain he is asked to tell security, They 
discuss the matter with him, and depending 
on his type of job they either give him the 
OK or not.” 


UNA and CND 


The General Council of the United Nations 
Association which met in London recently 
attracted more publicity than for many 
years owing to the visit of the Foreign 
Minister, Lord Home, on the first evening. 
His statement that Britain would not walk 
out of the United Nations was welcome; 
but the greater part of his speech constituted 
an attack on the role of the “new” and 
neutral nations in the United Nations, 

This negative note was not typical of the 
meeting. In fact Council-attended by a 
considerable number of young and nearly 
young-was lively and constructive and 
while turning down official links with the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament by a 
small majority, made it abundantly clear 
that there is in fact close co-operation in 
the neighbourhoods. A resolution asking 
the Government to give up any idea of 
further nuclear tests and to work hard to 
ensure that the USA and USSR reach 
agreement on a ban was passed without 
dissent. 


A short quietly spoken speech by the Rev. 
Edward Charles of the Christian Socialist 
Movement deserved the publicity given to 
less worth-while statements. He pointed out 
that a Christian definition of a just war 
required that it should ‘“ Not create more 
havoc and suffering than it set out to 
cure: and should not be directed against 
civilians.” It was literally impossible for 
a nuclear war to fulfil these conditions, 
Moving the main resolution on Disarm- 
ament Mr. Philip Noel Baker, M.P. said 
that there was nothing so powerful as an 
idea whose hour had come. He believed 
that this was true of disarmament. 


Liberals and tests 


A motion opposing all nuclear tests by all 
powers has won first place in a ballot of 
constituency Liberal associations for debate 
at the Libera} Assembly which meets at 
Llandudno on September 18. 

The Guardian Political Correspondent said 
on July 13 that the resumption of testing 
by Russia and America, and the apparent 
hopelessness of securing any test agreement 
between the great powers, have caused a 
shift of opinion within the Liberal Party 
away from the existing Liberal defence 
policy. 

Recently the annual conference of 
the national league of Young Liberals at 
Brighton was asked to consider the pos- 
sibility of non-violence or passive resistance 
as a method of Western or national defence. 
A motion proposing this was moved by 
Anthony Tuffin, Chairman of Cheam 
Young Liberals. 

Mr. Tuffin said that the policy of a 
Western deterrent would inevitably lead to 
war, and that his motion was not a 
fellow travelling one. There was a vigorous 
debate in which a man who took part in a 
Holy Loch demonstration described its 
effectiveness. The resolution was finally 
narrowly rejected on a closed vote. 
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Conference delegation 
at Lambeth Palace 


A deputation from the Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship went to Lambeth Palace on 
July 11 to see the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury about the 1958 Lambeth Conference 
Resolution which called Christians “ to sub- 
ject to intense prayer and study their atti- 
tude to the issues involved in modern war.” 
The APF has been conducting a campaign 
to get this resolution implemented through- 
out the Church of England and now sought 
guidance from the Archbishop on how more 
effectively to awaken the concern of 
Christians. 


Among the subjects raised by the deputa- 
tion, which was received sympathetically by 
the Archbishop, were the relationship be- 
tween the Church and politicians, the over- 
emphasis on domestic matters by many 
Churchmen to the exclusion of vital ques- 
tions of war and peace, and the need for 
more theological guidance for Christians in 
their dilemma of reconciling the present 
international situation with the Christian 
witness, 


The deputation, reports Derek Savage, had 
come from the annual conference of the 
APF at which Archbishop Roberts, the 
Roman Catholic churchman who had 
attended the Accra Conference as a nominee 
of Canon Collins and a guest of the Gov- 
ernment of Ghana, gave an account of the 
background and aims of that conference. 
He was particularly concerned that legal 
recognition should be given everywhere to 
the rights of the individual conscience. 


“One result of leaving everythiing to the 
politician or the herd leader,” he said, “is 
that the individual conscience, left dormant, 
becomes atrophied.” 


It was not enough for the United Nations 
to make general statements about human 
rights; these rights must be made specific. 
In particular, the right of conscientious 
objection to military service, guaranteed in 
Britain for the past fifty years, should be 
written into the constitution of every 
member nation. 


This proposal had been accepted by the 
Accra Conference, and was to be taken 
forward to the United Nations organisation 
by Mr. Sean McBride, 


There was no dilemma for the Christian, 
said the Archbishop, in respect of the threat 
or the use of nuclear weapons; and he 
quoted from the statement of the French 
cardinals and archbishops who, in 1950, had 
issued a statement on behalf of the Perma- 
nent Commission of the French hierarchy: 


“No one who has a true sense of 
humanity can fajl to censure these and 
all those modern weapons which strike 
indiscriminately at combatants and civi- 
lian populations, or which scatter death 
blindly over areas more widespread in 
proportion as the scientific power of man 
increases.” 


Left to right above are Vera Brittain, Chair- 
man of Peace News; Rev, Gordon Wilson, 
Vicar of St. John’s, Crewe; Rev. Francis 
Noble, Chairman of the APF and Vicar of 
Crofton, Orpington; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Rev. Paut O¢cestreicher, Vice- 
Chairman APF and Assistant Director of 
Religious Broadcasting, BBC; Derek Savage, 
Secretary APF; and Dr. Geoffrey Bush, 
Composer and Lecturer in Music. 


The issue of personal responsibility, said the 
Archbishop, had been forced on our gener- 
ation by the Nuremburg trials and by the 
echo of those trials in the Eichmann trial. 
He added: 


“The recent trial at the Old Bailey in 
February, 1962, gave vivid expression to 
these issues. Air Commodore Magill was 
asked whether he would press the button, 
with the effects admitted by scientists and 
dreaded by all men, Mr. Justice Havers 
forbade reply, but said himself: ‘ The 
witness is an officer of Her Majesty.’ 
Blind obedience, in other words, was as 
much taken for granted in England as it 
was condemned by the international, part- 
British, tribunal at Nuremburg. 


“No religion allows the evasion of uni- 
lateral responsibility in the soul’s final 
judgment. And this is what I mean by 
unilateral responsibility : If I had a great 
deal of money to put into defence, and I 
did, voluntarily, or if I had anything to 
do with participation in the war, I could 
not get away with quoting Pope Pius XII 
in any sense at all. God would hold me 
responsible to my own conscience. 


“The Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations, which is recognised 
by a hundred nations, aflirms that human 
beings are endowed with reason and con- 
science. Article 14 of the Draft Covenant 
states that everyone should have the right 
to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion. [f, therefore, as a result of 
religious conviction, any man is led to a 
conviction that he must as an individual 
renounce war and refuse military service, 
it would seem to follow that such a man 
should be able to claim an inherent right 
to object in conscience to all war and to 
refuse to take part in preparation for 
it.” 
The authority of conscience, said the Arch- 
bishop, should be fully recognised in the 
final Bill of Human Rights. In the long 
run, no disarmament could be enforced 
unless supported by a world-wide morality. 
Little had come so far of disarmament con- 
ferences. Might we not get further if all 
wishful of either survival or salvation con- 
centrated on freedom for the human fingers 
on that button Are they to be true human 
fingers, controlled by a human conscience 
responsive in the last resort, not to any 
military machine anywhere on earth, but to 
God, author of life and Lord of all? 


Apartheid for films 


A bill providing for the appointment of a 
“publications control board” has had its 
first reading in the South African House of 
Assembly, The board will examine “ pub- 
lications, objects or cinematograph films” 
and make recommendations on their suit- 
ability. Films will be banned which “ depict 
any matters prejudicially affecting the safety 
of the state, propagate or promote Com- 
munism as defined in the Suppression of 
Communism Act, or which depict in an 
offensive manner controversial or inter- 
national politics, scenes of violence involv- 
ing white and non-white persons and inter- 
mingling of whites and non-whites.” 
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Shirley Toulson reviews 
films of First World War 


To the tunes of All the nice girls love a 
sailor, Tipperary, and_ similar songs, the 
London public can take their seats in the 
National Film Theatre, usually reserved for 
members only, to watch how their fathers, 
uncles or grandfathers died in the First 
World War. These films, shown by cour- 
tesy of the Trustees of the Imperial War 
Museum, were all made between 1916 and 
1918, and most of them were produced by 
the British Topical Committee and the War 
Office for Official War Films. They form, 
in fact, a newsreel of trench warfare. 


The series was introduced on Wednesday, 
July 18, by a presentation of prints from 
the Imperial War Museum, designed 
primarily for propaganda purposes at home. 
They show the work of the Royal Navy, 
the Army in Flanders, and the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps, and they exhort civilians to help 
the boys at the front by saving food at 
home. The main films, which record the 
battles of the Somme, the Ancre and Arras, 
can be seen on July 28 and 29. 


The films are presented exactly as they 
were seen at the time, without re-editing 
or comment. In many cases the original 
prints are used and all the titles are the 
ones first written to introduce the shots. 
Mr. Arthur Dulay, the resident musician at 
the National Film Theatre, plays a con- 
tinuous piano accompaniment from the cue 
sheets produced with the films. The tech- 
nical problem of projecting silent film has 
been overcome, and they are run at a pace 
which doesn’t make everyone move at that 
alarming, jerky speed, which is usually 
rather endearing, but which would be quite 
unbearable in this case, 


In short, this is a very competent piece of 
presentation, but why should anyone want 
to go and see the films? The military 
historians who have not previously studied 
these records will naturally be glad of the 
opportunity to do so. The film critics. who 
have the chance of comparing these films 
made at the time of the events recorded 
with those like Lewis Milestone’s All Quiet 
on the Western Front and Kubrick’s Paths 
of Glory, made, respectively, some ten and 
forty years later, should be grateful. But 
why should people who are experts neither 
in film nor military science want to see the 
destructive past recalled in this way ? 


The explanation could be found in the 
theory that the heroic age for any genera- 
tion is fifty years ago. This idea is worth 
playing with. Our parents are too close for 
reverence, but our grandparents must surely 
have been giants in their prime. If this is 
so, then we are just about in for a spate of 
idealising the First World War, which may, 
incidentally, be why the plague of Second 
World War films and paperbacks is merci- 
fully on the decline. And if this is likely, 
then perhaps it is valuable to remind our- 
selves of the official attitudes to war from 
1914 to 1918, and to ask ourselves if they 
are still subconsciously influencing us and 
the other people in the present power 
blocs. 


Of course, direct, out-dated propaganda, if 
it is not linked with violence, can be amus- 
ing. Everybody's Business, made in 1917, 
with Gerald du Maurier, Matheson Lang 
and Renée Kelly, to persuade the civilian 
population to save bread, is very funny - 
until we remember that when a cargo ship 
was sunk by a U-boat it was not only 
loaves that were lost; and in any case most 
families were not in a position to be so 
prodigal with their food as the affluent Mr. 
and Mrs. Briton, their cook, their scullery 
maid, their gardener, and their beautiful 
daughter who nobly works as inspector of 
Female Labour at a munition factory, but 
still feeds sugar lumps to the dog. 


Archaisms part, however, I imagine that 
the 1917 audience would have tittered as 


Shirley, Toulson, formerly a teacher, is now 
an educationa] journalist. 


* sibility. 


we did at the coyness of Matheson Lang’s 
flirtation with Renée Kelly and at the melo- 
dramatic scene between Mr. Briton and his 
business rival, Mr. Keen, who wants him to 
join a Food Committee, “I never could - 
and never will - work with you.” Of 
course, he does in the end. 


Nationalism, however, is never officially 
comic. Yet it is hard to believe that there 
was ever an audience so unsophisticated 
that it could accept the titles “The Grand 
Fleet puts to sea” and “ First Glimpse of 
the Inglorious Procession of the German 
High Fleet,” to introduce almost identical 
parades of naval strength. This occurs in 
the short film, Triumph of British Sea 
Power, made in 1918, which concludes with 
the faces of Admirals Jellicoe, Tyrwhitt, 
Keyes, Wemyss and Beatty, and of a 
pathetic, bewildered George V, all peering 
through the perpetual rain of the ancient, 
scratched print. Did the original audience 
glory in these heroes or jeer gently as we 
did ? 

What we are doing when we laugh at these 
films is to protect ourselves from the shock, 
not only of the visual records of death in 
the trenches, but also from the horror of 
the infinitely dangerous stupidity that lies 
behind the “ Taffrail,” Ian Hay, bad Kip- 
ling phrasing of the titles, emphasised by 
the jarring gaiety of the musical accom- 
paniment. 


Although one should not try to escape from 


DEAD 
MAN'S 
DUMP 


the ghastly reality of the main films, in 
Battle of the Somme at any rate, it is difficult 
to believe that the patriotic ritual really 
took place. I was twice reminded of that 
cardboard Henry V, once during the shots 
of the Royal Warwickshires by their tents, 
having a final meal before the attack, and 
once when shells weighing 1,400 lbs. were 
slung into position by tackle as clumsy and 
intricate as that which swung the armoured 
knight on to his horse, Perhaps wars will 
only stop when people realise how abso- 
lutely ludicrous they look preparing for 
them. 


Meanwhile, it is sickening to realise that 
the official attitude to the senseless carnage 
of a battle is almost unchanged, although 
we would now have to estimate the dead in 
millions. For military leaders can still be 
found in Britain who will echo the attitude 
of the producers of Battle of the Somme, 
the first major official war film released in 
England in August, 1916, just over a month 
after the battle had taken place. They treat 
the whole tragedy as though it were some 
glorious cup final, and the concluding shots 
are titled, “Seeking further Jaurels, the 
Worcesters go off to continue the attack” 
and ‘ While others, less fortunate, depart 
under escort for England,” and the film 
ends as German prisoners are being herded 
into goods waggons, 


Like two professional football teams, the 


players cannot be persuaded to hate each 
other. The commentator on the film about 
the work of the Royal Flying Corps may 
use the term “Hun-hunting,” but in 
actuality the soldiers are as gentle with the 
enemy's wounded as they are with their 
own. As Renoir showed us in La Grande 
Illusion, the war was largely a matter of 
class: British and German officers both had 
more respect for each other than they did 
for the men serving under them. 


These films lie about many things; they 
show gaicty and no terror, But they have 
to tell the truth about the churned, shat- 
tered and barren landscape and the wasteful 
tragedy of deliberate deaths. Officialdom 
cannot brush aside the horror of the Royal 
Artillery Horse crossing the field where 
men of two British regiments lie dead. But 
for the real truth of what happened we 
should go to some of the poets who ex- 
perienced it. Isaac Rosenberg, for example, 
and his Trench Poems written between 1916 
and 1918 There, in a poem called Dead 
Man's Dump, is this verse: 

The wheels Jurched over sprawled dead 

But pained them not, though their bones 

crunched, 
Their shut mouths made no moan. 
They lie there huddled, friend and foe- 
man, 

Man born of man, and born of woman, 

And shells go crying over them 

From night till night and now. 


Conference report by Richard Mabey 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 


Sociologists, strategists, economists, and all 
scientists who try to achieve some measure 
of objectivity in their work, can study the 
nature and causes of war without feeling 
obliged to try and prevent it. But doctors, 
pledged as they are to make every effort to 
preserve life, have a special responsibility 
in relation to war that extends beyond a 
mere detached examination. 


The Medical Association for the Prevention 
of War is an association of doctors who 
have really come to terms with this respon- 
They see war as a disease, as a 
malfunctioning of society, and they see the 
duty of the medical profession as one of 
prevention and cure, as it is for any other 
type of disease. 


To this end they held a conference last 
year in Cambridge on the pathogenesis of 
war, to enquire into the ways that war 
feelings develop in society, both in the 
Jatent form of war preparations and _atti- 
tudes and in the actual outbreak of war 
“epidemics.” The conference was very 
successful, and a fortnight ago another was 
held on the same subject, this time at 
Oxford. 


The form of the conference was very care- 
fully planned, and there was a line of argu- 
ment running through every lecture and 
discussion which soon became very clear. 
The first sessions were on the rather heady 
subject of experimental psychology, and 
were concerned with the way that animals 
can be conditioned to adopt certain patterns 
of behaviour, and more importantly, with 
the difficulties involved in unlearning these 
old patterns and putting new ones in their 
place. 


A session on the conditioning of man by 
war propaganda followed on quite naturally 
from this, and included a quite outstanding 
talk by Dr. John Steiner on the “Control 
of War Preparing Behaviour.” Dr. Steiner 
took the obvious, but very original, step of 
treating preparations for war as just another 
class of human behaviour, like learning to 
read or digging the garden. The extent to 


which a behaviour pattern was followed 
depended on the rewards and punishments 
that were expected as consequences; people 
believe (and are led to believe) that pre- 
paring for war brings certain benefits to 
them. 


To help them learn new patterns of beha- 
viour peace movements should stress the 
rewards that could be obtained by not pre- 
paring for war. This, Dr, Steiner pointed 
out, was the lesson that had been shown 
time and time again by psychological ex- 
periments: that it is impossible to eliminate 
successfully one type of behaviour unless 
some new type, with all its added benefits 
and rewards, was experienced and learnt in 
its place. 


There were then sessions on various types 
of propaganda, including an account of the 
deterrence myths by Nigel Calder, and on 
the way the behaviour of groups differs 
from that of individuals. 

The session on the last day of the confer- 
ence, on conflict resolution, was the most 
interesting of all. Dr, Anthony Storr spoke 
on the dangers of ignoring man’s innate 
aggressiveness. No remedy to war which 
ignored this factor could work. 

Dr. Storr also remarked upon the value of 
enemies, and the essential creativity of 
much conflict. “I hope we get a world 
government,” he said, “ but I hope we get 
a world opposition as well.” The task 
before peace organisations was not to try to 
deny or turn a blind eye to man’s aggres- 
siveness, but to find new, non-destructive 
ways of expressing it. The session wound 
up with Gene Sharp’s proposal that this 
way might lic in the ficld of non-violent 
action, 

My general impression of the conference 
was that this organisation was doing some- 
thing of quite fundamental importance 
towards the prevention of war, and I do 
not want to be too critical of it. But be- 
cause it is so important. it is vital that 
MAPW makes a very critical examination 
of its purpose. I found many of the lec- 
tures superficial, and often it seemed that 


the doctors werz talking about subjects they 
were merely interested in, rather than 
expert in. 

There is clearly a case for this non- 
specialist type of conference. But the issues 
at stake are so important that MAPW 
really does need as well to get a full-time 
research team working - which I'm sure it 
wants as much as I do. 


Committee of lOO 


back from 


MOSCOW 


urgently needs money in order to 
carry on its work. 


Send donations to 
The Treasurer, 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 
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The Fascists 


Publicly to seek to bring into hatred and 
contempt a race differs fundamentally from 
a similar expression of opinion in the fields 
of politics, religion or economics. For race 
is immutable; the rest - class, social stand- 
ing, etc, - can be altered. 


It is for this reason that I think that the 
Home Secretary and the police have been 
guilty of a dereliction of duty in permitting 
the National Socialist Movement to hold 
public meetings. 


On the other hand public meetings to advo- 
cate a right-wing dictatorship are not in- 
herently racist in approach (so they should 
be allowed. 


Unfortunately we know from experience in 
Germany and other countries that people 
may be easily incited to race hatred if the 
timing and technique are apt. Those who 
realise the danger and detest the conse- 
gucice should not tie their hands by re- 

ing to use the machinery of government 
to oppose this evil. 


Y am not arguing here that the private 
advocacy of racial hatred and contempt 
should be illegal. The intervention in 
private life by informers is a very great 
evil not lightly to be embarked upon. 


Nor would I agree that the private avowal 
of National Socialist views should lead to 
loss of employment even in such influential 
professions as teaching. For this to befall 
a man reasonable proof of National 
Socialist influences exercised through his 
work on the children should be required. 
A presumption of evil influence requiring 
rebuttal would be unjust. 


Michael Clay, 
Foxleigh, Butterknowle, 
Bishop Auckland, Co. 


“Free Speech for the Fascists” left mo 
feeling that the writer had failed to grasp 
what is, to the pacifist, surely the crucial 
problem: when free speech is certain to 
mvolve physical as well as verbal violence, 
is not the pacifist condoning the emergence 
of a violent situation by defending the 
Fascist’s complete freedom of speech? The 
law is not concerned with the content of an 
inflammatory speech, but with its effect. 
We have, as yet, no legal provision against 
incitement to race hatred, but we do have 
penalties for “‘ conduct liable to cause a 
breach of the peace.” It was not because 
of the racist propaganda preached by the 
Fascists that the police called a halt at more 
than one point during the Trafalgar Square 
rally. It was because of the violence 
directly caused by the speeches. 


The Government and the pacifist face the 
same dilemma, If we grant the Fascists the 
absolute, inalienable right of free speech we 
must face up to the consequences of our 
action. One will almost certainly be re- 
peated outbreaks of violence. Of course 
the yellow-star silent protesters had the 
right attitude; of course the crowd should 
oot have allowed itself to respond to in- 
flammatory speakers. The fact remains that 
there was violence, and until everyone has 
the strength to remain non-violent or the 
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sense to stay away if they know they may 
be provoked to violence, there will be more 
violence if there are further Fascist rallies. 
I do not like the idea of a ban on the 
public meetings of any movement. We 
know from the experience of the Committee 
of 100 how prosecutions for ‘“ conduct 
liable to cause a breach of the peace” can 
be abused to suit political ends. And yet, 
when violence cannot be avoided in any 
other way, is there any other course that a 
pacifist can recommend ? 

Nicholas Sims, 

South End, 

Bradfield, Berks. 


We are glad the writers agree with our 
point that the violence was as much the 
fault of the crowd for allowing themselves 
to become incited as of the Fascists for 
doing the inciting. But is the correct course 
for a_ pacifist the mere avoidance of 
violence ? Suppression and denial of 
aggressive behaviour only aggravates it, To 
eliminate violence from our society people 
must not run away, but come to terms with 
it and learn to bring it under control, - 
Ed. P.N. 


Moscow Demonstration 


It is distressing to see reports of the form 
of the anti-bomb demonstration carried on 
in Red Square by Westerners on July 13. 
While it is obviously often possible to 
arouse interest and accrue adherents in 
Great Britain and the United States through 
the medium of vigil, march and placard, 
this is not a form of demonstration that 
awakens a favourable response in the 
Russian. 

Let those who go to the Soviet Union as 
representatives of the Western peace move- 
ment remember that they are on foreign 
soil, communicating with a population 
whose outlook and fundamental psychology 
are far different from what we are accus- 
tomed to at home. 


The Russian has firm beliefs: 


(1) That his state is doing everything in 
its power to avert war and promote the 
cause of peace. 
(2) That the individual citizen is a part 
of this effort and daily active in it. 
(3) That the Russian state and the Russian 
people are grossly misunderstood in all 
capitalistic countnes. 
(4) That all demands against the Russian 
state relative to war and peace are likely 
to be elements of the capitalist encircle- 
ment. 
(5) That a placard-carrying demonstra- 
tion is the symbol of the strike, an action 
which in Russia is the equivalent of a 
high moral crime against the people as a 
whole. 
The Russians can be talked to and with, 
but they cannot be aroused by slogans, and 
they most definitely cannot be won over by 
the “demands” on a_ publicly-displayed 
placard, The use of the technique of the 
Western-style demonstration in the Soviet 
Union is a tragic error. 
As on July 13, a discussion may evolve 
from demonstration. But why start it off 
on the wrong foot 2? Why create an initial 
impression that may be more lasting, in a 
negative manner, than the fruits of the dis- 
cussion itself ? 
It would be too much to ask, I suppose, 
that all Western members of the Peace 
Movement should carry with them to Mos- 
cow an understanding of the Russian 
psychology; it is not a simple psychology 
for the Westerner to understand. But it is 
not too much to ask that these representa- 
tives should move cautiously in_ their 
attempts to communicate with the Russian 
people, that they should take only such 
actions as are patently in line with the 
thought processes and social idiosyncrasies 
of the Russians with whom they are in 
contact. 
C. V. Parkinson, 
Montpelier, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Planning for Aldermaston 


Every year we end the Aldermaston march 
under conditions of anti-climax. Months of 
preparations, four days of marching - and 
what happens? A few respectable out-of- 
touch speeches and then we are told 


that we can run along home! The 1962 


Letters to 
the Editor 


variation at least indicated another possi- 
bility, 

If we are to do something about Alder- 
maston 1963 it must be done by October. 
For then the vast CND machine will have 
to get under way. So the time for some 
hard thinking is now. 


The National Committee of 100 has had 
some tentative discussion at Pat Arrow- 
smith’s initiative and various regional 100s 
have been over the ground. 


The East Anglian working group (Com- 
mittee of 100) has worked a few things out 
that may be worth communicating. Firstly 
that there be at least three major demon- 
strations at suitable centres into which 
radial marches converge. (These could be 
places iike London, Leeds and Glasgow or 
nuclear centres military or scientific.) 
Secondly, that we should demand the pre- 
sence of Cabinet ministers at the conclud- 
ing demonstrations, it being understood that 
if they don’t come we shall march to their 
homes or offices to make plain both our 
displeasure and our policy. 


Would it not be a good idea to involve the 
whole of the organised support of CND in 
a vast national debate about next Easter 
and have it culminate in a national confer- 
ence in the autumn called simply to decide 
one question, the best form of Aldermaston 
1963. As a focus for local discussion this 
would fit in well with “ Operation Peanuts.” 
IT am aware that the council of CND is not 
in favour of a conference, yet it seems self- 
evident that the idea is a good one. 

Peter Cadogan, 

Committee of 100 in East Angtia, 

5 Acton Way, 

Cambridge. 


Out of the Blue 


I enclose a cheque for £1 10s. for the pur- 
pose of the Peace News appeal, and I am 
only sorry it cannot be more. The occasion 
of this gift is the pelp I received to-day 
completely out of the blue for the paying 
of my Holy Loch fine of £25. Since I have 
thus lost a heavy debt, I think it only fair 
tO pass on to you some of my joy in mone- 
tary form. Keep the tremendous work of 
Peace News going or another sane star in 
the firmament will have gone out. I think 
it gets better with every issue, (Keep Jack 
Shepherd writing - it might even shake 
scme more conventionalised Anglicans out 
of their dreams !) 

Anthony Coxon, 

The Nurses’ Home, 

The Retreat, 

York. 


Fluoridation 


Your correspondent Mr. Barclay sees no 
objection to the fluoridation of our water 
supplies, 


In The Lance; (August, 1960) there appears 
the following: “Compulsory medication, 
irrespective of its efficiency, is repugnant. 
The effects of the long-term ingestion of 
low concentrations of fluorine are un- 
known, and will remain unknown unless 
experimentation is carried out on an im- 
possibly large scale.” 


Dr. Cannell in his recent book “ Medical 
and Dental Aspects of Fluoridation ” sum- 
marises opinion in Europe: “ While the 
benefits to the dental health of children are 
agreed upon, there is by no means unani- 
mity of opinion on the long-term effects. 
. . . It is thought possible that hitherto 
unrecognised systemic abnormalities may 
arise in later life... .” 


The dangers which have been accepted by 
many well qualified men have been recog- 
nised by the Supreme Court of Sweden 
which, last December, held that fluorida- 
tion of public water supplies was illegal in 
that country. 

John W. Emberton, 

Sunrise, 

Sunderland 

Tickhill, Nr, Doncaster. 


How astonishing that your correspondent 
Michael Barclay can see nothing wrong in 
adding poisonous fluorides to the public 
water supplies in order to simulate naturally 
occurring calcium fluoride. 

Listen to Dr. George Swendimann, former 
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president of the American Dental Associa- 
tion: 

Suppose this diluted rat poison gradually 
ruins my kidneys and thus sends me to my 
grave, Will it be any comfort to me if my 
dental association says, “He died with 
perfect teeth” ? 


Extensive trials in America have shown 
that fluoridation is a definite health hazard. 
Kansas reported that caries had trebled 
over a three-year period of artificial fluori- 
dation. Grand Rapids, Michigan, after four 
years of mass medication reported that 
deaths from heart disease had increased by 
100 per cent, and deaths from nephritis and 
inter-cranial lesions by 50 per cent. 


The food manipulators who take out the 
natural fluorine from the whole grain flour 
when white flour is milled now wish to 
return it at the reservoirs in the form of a 
toxic by-product from the aluminium 
industry. 

Must our populations go through the 
agonies of years of experiment before 
fluoridation is finally discredited ? 

Agene treatment of flour was thought safe; 
time proved otherwise. How man 

safe when launched, have been hastily with- 
drawn after resulting in alarming di 

and even deaths? The terrible tragedy of 
the sleeping draughts for pregnant womea 
surely points a harrowing moral. 


Teeth are, rotting because of our rottea 
diet; Give children daily salads, 100 per 
cent whole grain bread, compost grown. 
fruit and vegetables and teeth will be 
healthy, It’s as simple as that. 


rig iti Close, Leeds 8. 


Is CND Unilateralist 


It is disturbing to read of the dissension 
and quasi-political wrangling within ths 
framework of CND (Malcolm Pittock : Is 
CND Unilateralist ?). Policy, as I will 
readily admit, is an essential part of any 
functional movement, but when “ policy” 
ceases to be subservient and becomes an 
end in itself, a loss of moral vigour is 
inevitable. 


As Malcolm Pittock so rightly points out, 
CND is built upon moral and humane 
foundations; but if unilateralism is to be 
national only - if we condone the retention 
of nuclear weapons as a strategic deterrent 
by the United States and/or the USSR - 
our foundations are immediately destroyed. 
Retention means testing - there can be no 
logical refutation of this - and the implica- 
tion is that CND supports tests. 

By all means let us have “ policy.” Let it 
be forthright, courageous, moral and 
humane. Unilateralism, yes, but on an 
international] basis. And let us not become 
so involved in our own internal functions 
that the voice of nuclear disarmament be- 
comes as puerile and pointless as the eternal 
feeble twitterings from Westminster. 

Peter Trewartha, 

160 Bedford Hiil, 

Balham, S.W.12. 


The Rule of Folly 


JAMES R. NEWMAN 


With a preface by Erich Fromm this 
is a brilliant, angry, trenchant and 
vitally important exposé of the fallacy 
behind our present policies of nuclear 
defence and the hypocrisy of civil 
defence. Discusses the fall-out shelter 
programme, the constant war hysteria 
and the evil of planned extermination. 
Includes the now famous review of 
Herman Kahn’s book on_ thermo- 
nuclear war. 6s 


ALLEN & UNWIN 
40 Museum Street, W.C.! 
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Michael Randle’s wife 


warned about prison visits 


Michael Randle, former Secretary of the 
Committee of 100, sentenced to 18 months 
imprisonment under the Official Secrets Act 
in February, was last week given seven days 
solitary confinement with the loss of 14 
days remission. 


His solitary confinement ended on Tuesday. 


It was learned this week from a reliable 
source that the punishment resulted from 
an attempt to communicate with Peace 
News, 

When Anne Randle visited her husband 
on July 13 they were both warned that 
if they said anything about nuclear weapons 
or the disarmament movement the visit 
would be stopped. They were warned again 
when Michael tried to talk about the 
oe demonstration and the case of Des 
Lock. 


Anne Randle told Peace News after the 
visit that Michael Randle and Des Lock 
had not yet met each other inside the 
“Scrubs,” but had managed to wave to 
each other across the prison yard, 


Des Lock is appealing against a 15 months 
sentence for incitement in connection with 
the Parliament Square sit-down last March. 


Last month Peace News reported that 
Michael Randle had petitioned the Home 
Secretary regarding a previous conviction 
of an offence against prison discipline, 
arising out of an incident in the prison on 


Marchers in 
Afghanistan 
to day 


From E. P, Menon 


Our peace march is going on well and now 
we are in Pakistan. On July 27 we will be 
entering Afghanistan and reaching Kabul 
by. August 10. The Afghan and Iran Gov- 
‘ermments have already granted visas to us. 
But we may change our proposed 
‘route and enter the Soviet Union directly 
from Afghanistan, provided the road con- 
ditions are more favourable. We hope to 
ould visas from the Soviet Government at 
‘Kabul. 


Leaving Delhi on June 1, so far we have 
covered 550 miles, walking at an average 
of 12 miles per day. We are increasing our 
‘speed and hope to maintain at least a 20 
mile average in due course. 


While in India we addressed public meet- 
ings, distributed leaflets and collected signa- 
tures against the nuclear tests and arma- 
Ments race, etc. But in Pakistan we are 
mainly distributing leaflets. Of course, we 
hold small group discussions, etc., and we 
are happy to note that people everywhere 
are quite against the current nuclear tests 
and the way in which the world proceeds 
towards a horrible war. 


The press gives good publicity, too, We 
are also asking people to read papers like 
Peace News, Bhoodan, etc. The work of 
Lord Russell and the Committee of 100 is 
getting more and more publicity in this 
region. 

Our next address will be the Indian Am- 
bassador, Kabul, Afghanistan. 


OUR PHOTOS 


Maurice Rickards took the photographs in 
Moscow for pages six and seven. The 
“War and Peace” photograph on page five 


May 22 when a sick man was twice refused 
access to a toilet. 


“Full enquiries have been made into this 
Matter,” says Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, Under 
Secretary, in a letter from the Home Office 
to Mr. Brockway dated July 13. 


“No prisoner would be punished simply 
because he took it upon himself to 
summon an officer on behalf of a fellow 
prisoner who was in distress; but Randle 
was charged with disciplinary offences 
because it was thought that he intended 
to create, and did in fact create, an un- 
Necessary disturbance and that his atti- 
tude to the officer concerned was un- 
acceptably offensive, 


“The Deputy Governor, after a careful 
hearing, found the offences proved, and 
awarded the punishment which he 
thought appropriate; and I have been un- 
able to find any grounds on which the 
Home Secretary would be justified in 
interfering with that award.” 


The letter concludes: ‘‘ The article in Peace 


Demonstration 


despite ban 


Gerard Daechsel, the Canadian pacifist who 
is touring Sweden and campaigning on the 
way, held an eight-hour demonstration in 
Vasteras on July 14 despite a police ban. 


Negotiations between Daechsel and the 
police on the previous Friday had conclu- 
ded with the Police Chief telling him to 
“get out of town as fast as possible.” 


He claimed that difficult traffic conditions 
in the centre of the city would make a 
demonstration dangerous, but all attempts 
to discuss other possible areas broke down 
when the Police Chief arbitrarily turned 
down every suggestion. 


Daechsel went ahead with the demonstra- 
tion though, choosing a place where he 
could not possibly be a hindrance to the 
traffic. The demonstration went on for 
eight hours, and was joined by some local 
citizens. But despite their ban, the police 
did no more than keep a close watch. 


On the following Sunday, Daechsel held a 
“worship”? demonstration in Véasteras 
Cathedral, in which he walked up the aisle 
with a large anti-bomb symbol pinned on 
his back, and then knelt to pray while the 
organ played at the conclusion of the 
service, 


As the congregation left the Cathedral, 
Daechsel met them at the door and sold 
literature to a number of them on the 
Christian Campaign against the bomb. The 
pastor who preached the sermon said he 
was half a pacifist not having ‘ worked 
through” his total position on the ques- 
tion, But he is against nuclear weapons in 
Sweden, though he still questions the value 
of campaigning against them. 


New in Birmingham 


The West Midlands CND has acquired 
an office which will be open on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings from 7 p.m, to 9.30 
p.m, at Burlington Hall, High Street, Aston, 
Birmingham. Literature and badges will be 
on sale there and information about 
speakers and films will be available. It is 
hoped that the office will be open more 
frequently when there is a_ full-time 
organiser in the region. 


News implies that Randle’s “ appeal” was 
obstructed. This seems to be a reference 
to a petition which he submitted to the 
Home Secretary complaining about the ad- 
judication and punishment. The petition 
has been duly received, and I took the re- 
presentations made in the petition into 
accoumt before coming to the conclusion set 
out above.” 


The Home Office letter ignores the fact that 
Michael Randle’s first petition was ob- 
structed and that only by accident did he 
find out that he would have to submit a 
second. 


Michael Randle told the Home Office: 
“ Adjudications are the king-pin of prison 
discipline and the prisoner stands to lose a 
great deal, including remission, if a case 
goes against him. The present arbitrary 
method of conducting adjudications gives 
tise to injustices which can  embitter 
prisoners and it encourages prison officers 
to abuse their considerable powers.” 


Michael Randle was not allowed to call a 
witness at the adjudication. Trevor Hatton 
who shared a cell with him at the time of 
the incident last May has since been re- 
moved to another prison, as have the other 
male members of the Committee of 100 
sentenced at the Old Bailey. 


Briefly... 


Leaflets in Russian were distributed on July 
14 to sailors from a Russian ship in the 
Royal Group of Docks, London, by Fred 
Morel, a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Stevedores and Chairman of the 
Docks Committee of 100. 


An all-party parliamentary civil liberties 
group has been set up with Anthony Green- 
wood, Labour MP for Rossendale (Chair- 
man), Capt. Henry Kerby, Conservative MP 
for Arundel, and Eric Lubbock, Liberal MP 
for Orpington (Secretary). 


The group held its first meeting last Mon- 
day, and will work in close co-operation 
with the National Council for Civil 
Liberties 


Protest ship 


for Russia 


Strong team 
assembling in London 


The American Committee for Nonviolent 
Action (CNVA) is giving strong support to 
Everyman III, the project to sail a boat 
from London to Leningrad to protest against 
the forthcoming Russian nuclear tests and 
to call for unilateral disarmament by all the 
countries it visits, including the Soviet 
Union, 

Neil Haworth was due in London on Thurs- 
day, July 26, to help organise the voyage 
and to serve as a crew member. Robert 
Swann, who built Everyman I, the CNVA 
boat which tried to sail into the American 
testing zone, Bob Gilmore, Charles Walker, 
Bayard Rustin and A. J. Muste will be 
coming to London for a week in August to 
help with Everyman III. A. J. Muste, on 
behalf of CNVA, has urged all British peace 
workers to support “this timely and obli- 
gatory action.” 

Everyman III received publicity on July 
22 and 23 in the Daily Express, Daily Tele- 
graph, on ITV and BBC radio. Further 
information about the proposed journey can 
be had from the project secretary, Barnaby 
Mpa c/o 6 Endsleigh Street, London, 

CL. 


Funds are desperately needed for this am- 
bitious project. 


Hiroshima Day 
at Cenotaph 


On August 6, Hiroshima Day, there will be 
a vigil at the cenotaph organised by Women 
Against’the Bomb. It is planned to start at 
8 a.m., with about six women doing a half- 
hour shift together, followed by further 
shifts throughout the day until 8 p.m. 
There will also be leafleters in Whitehall. 
Further details may be obtained from 
1 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, London, 
N.W.11. (MEA 2154.) 

The Hiroshima Atomic Bombing Hospital, 
established to deal with patients who suf- 
fered from the after-effects from the bomb- 
ing of the city, has reported that its death 
toll has risen to 247 since it was founded 
in 1956. 

Officials said that 12,471 people considered 
to be suffering from after-effects visited the 
hospital from January to the end of June. 


Robert Jenkins reports on 


The Campaign Caravan 


The Campaign Caravan has been three 
weeks on the road now. The pace is fast 
- a panorama of new scenery, new towns, 
different people and different accents, argu- 
ments and points of view - but the team 
is now accustomed to all this. ! 


The idea of delivering a letter to the Mayor 
of each town we pass through has proved 
most successful. At least five town councils 
have been in turmoil over these letters, and 
although it is doubtful whether any town 
council will at present publish the facts 
issued by the Ministry of Health concern- 
ing the effects of radio-active fall-out 
as we have asked them to do in our 
letters, this procedure has certainly brought 
the whole issue out into the open. We are 
firmly of the opinion that if all the women 
in this country knew what the danger is to 
the health of their children they would 
demand an end to tests immediately. 


Last week we attended the trade union rally 
at Tolpuddle, Dorset. The analogy was 
drawn between the “Six Men of Dorset” 
who suffered deportation in 1836 for their 
belief in trade unionism and the six mem- 
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Thursday August 2 
7.30 pm 

Friends’ House 
Euston Road NWI 


Public meeting arranged by Peace News 


bers of the Committee of 100 who were 


sentenced after the Official Secrets Trial 
last February. 


From Dorset we travelled to Devon where 
the enthusiasm and resources of all the 
groups We came into contact with was 
really stimulating. Unfortunately there was 
one mishap: our coach ran out of control 
on a hill due to brake failure. No one was 
hurt, but the coach is off the road until the 
end of the month and the cost of repairs is 
rather embarrassing. Local groups have 
come to our aid with transport, but what 
We miss most are our loudspeakers, How- 
ever, whilst carrying on with the pro- 
gramme two important facts have emerged. 
Firstly, that it is useful to leave members 
of the Caravan behind where it is felt 
necessary to continue the work we have 
started, For instance, two members of the 
team are at present forming a new group 
in Bideford. Secondly, a “ flying column” 
of accompanying cars is extremely useful 
both to make final arrangements before the 
Caravan arrives in the town, and for trans- 
porting groups around a town on arrival, 
leaving the coach free for loudspeaking. 

ny vehicles are always welcomed for how- 
ever short a period. 


There is no doubt that this is an extremely 
exciting way of campaigning and our 
labours are already bearing fruit - judging 
from the correspondence _teceived from 
groups we have already visited. For in- 
stance, Dorchester CND reports that their 
membership has already trebled since our 
visit. Also I hear that North Devon group 
intends to send a similar Caravan through 
Devon and Cornwall. 
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